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BIRTH OF THE EMPIRE STATE 


FORMATION OF THE FIRST CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK 


1777 


N the toth May 1776, the Continental Congress adopted a 
resolution recommending to the respective assemblies and con- 
ventions of the United Colonies, where no government sufficient 

to the exigencies of their affairs had been already established, to adopt 
such government as should, in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of their constituents 
in general, and America in particular. This was accompanied by a 
preamble adopted on the 15th of May, declaring the necessity of a total 
suppression of every kind of authority under the crown of Great Britain 
and an exercise of all the powers of government under the authority of 
the people of the colonies. 

The colony of New York was, at this period, without a regular 
government. The assembly had been for more than a year prorogued, 
the English Governor Tryon had fled for safety to the ship Duchess 
of Gordon, which lay in the bay under the guns of the men-of-war on 
the station, and public affairs were under the control of a Provincial 
Congress elected in the month of April preceding, and then sitting in 
the City Hall of New York. This Congress was in every sense a 


revolutionary and temporary body. It was the third in succession from | 


that first Provincial Congress called into being by the Committee of 
Inspection, immediately after the battle of Lexington, to deliberate upon 
and from time to time to devise measures expedient for the public 
safety. 

The preamble and resolutions of the Continental Congress were 
read in the Provincial Congress of New York, on the 24th of May. 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris opened the business by a long argument 
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“showing the necessity of the measure and that this was the crisis in 
which it should be done, and concluded with a motion to appoint a 
committee to draw up a recommendation to the people of the colony 
for the choosing of persons to frame a government.” Here was shown 
the tenacity with which even the representatives of the landed estates 
clung to the popular rights. This was not a strange view for Mr. Morris, 
whose ancestors had from the early days of English rule been staunch 
advocates of liberal opinions and unswerving opponents of the 
encroachments of the Crown. Here was the first public appearance of 
this gentleman, then but twenty-four, who later became renowned on 
both hemispheres for his varied accomplishments, versatile talents and 
commanding eloquence. His views were not concurred in at the 
moment, being opposed even by the popular leader, John Morin Scott, 
but they were not without their weight on the Convention. The whole 
subject was referred to a committee, of which Mr. Henry Remsen was 
Chairman, who reported on the 27th that they were of the opinion “that 
the right of framing, creating or new modeling civil governments is and 
ought to be in the people;” that the “old form of government was dis- 
solved, and a new and regular form of internal government and police 
had become absolutely necessary.” In addition, adopting the view of 
Mr. Morris, they stated that there were doubts whether the people had 
invested the Provincial Congress with sufficient authority to frame and 
institute such government, doubts which could and of right ought to be 
removed by the good people of the colony, and recommended that the 
inhabitants of the several counties be summoned to confirm their present 
or elect new representatives, but with express authority to institute a 
new internal form of government. 

New York had always been jealous of its rights; nowhere were the 
great principles of English liberty more thoroughly understood than in 
this colony. In the words of Chancellor Kent, through the whole 
period of the colonial history “the General Assembly of New York 
rarely ceased to sustain its rights and assert its dignity with becoming 
spirit against the whole weight and influence of the delegated powers 
of royalty.” This character of the House, he adds with graceful and 
forcible illustration, “was a consequence naturally flowing from the 
healthy and vigorous principle of popular elections, which, like the 
touch of Antzus of his mother Earth in his struggles with Hercules, 
always communicated fresh strength and courage to renew the contest.” 

The report of the committee was agreed to; on the 31st (May) 
resolutions were adopted setting forth the causes of their action and 
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recommending the new election of a new body, to meet in New York 
the second Monday in July, with power to constitute a new govern- 
ment, and on the roth June the electors were earnestly recommended to 
inform their deputies of their sentiments relative to the great question 
of independence which was then before the Continental Congress. 

The Provincial Congress continued to meet, taking action for the 
organizing of regiments and providing for the defense of the city, until 
the 30th June, when, the British fleet and army under Sir William Howe 
having entered the harbor, the public papers and treasure were removed 
to White Plains. It then adjourned to meet at the Court House in that 
town on the 2d July, and summoned the new Congress elected under 
their instructions to meet at the same place on the 8th July. The 
expiring Congress held no further session. 

On the oth the new Provincial .Congress for the colony of New 
York met at the Court House (White Plains), and a majority appearing, 
organized with the election of General Nathaniel Woodhull as President 
and of John McKesson and Robert Benson for Secretaries. Immediately 
after the examination of credentials and the passing of a resolution 
empowering the General to call out the militia, a letter from the New 
York delegates in Continental Congress was read, inclosing the Declar- 
ation of Independence signed by John Hancock, President of Congress. 
The letter and Declaration were referred to a committee, which in the 
afternoon of that same day made a report which was unanimously agreed 
to, and the delegates in Congress were clothed with full power to concert 
and adopt all such measures as they deemed conducive to the happiness 
and welfare of the United States of America. It may here be properly 
noticed that the letter of John Hancock, President of Congress, dated 
the 6th July, announcing the passage of the Declaration, did not reach 
the convention till the 11th, when it immediately ordered a reply to the 
effect that on information of the Declaration from the New York 
delegates the convention had anticipated the request of the Continental 
Congress. 

On the roth it was resolved and ordered that the style or title of the 
House be changed from that of the “ Provincial Congress of the Colony 
of New York” to that of the “Convention of the Representatives of the State 
of New York.” The next day the Convention appointed Tuesday, the 
16th July, to take into consideration the resolve of the Continental Con- 
gress, of the 1oth May, recommending the formation of a government. 

Meanwhile the state of affairs in and about the city of New York had 
become alarming, and the Convention was fully occupied in preparations 
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to meet the attack hourly expected; in giving aid to General Washing. 
ton who was in personal command of the defenses, and in securing the 
Highland passes and the communication with Albany. On the 12tha 
second fleet, under command of Lord Howe, arrived at Sandy Hook, 
and in the afternoon of the same day two of the ships of war, taking 
advantage of the tide and a favorable breeze, ran past the batteries, and 
came to anchor off Tarrytown in the Tappaan Zee. Nothing better 
shows the patriotic self-sacrificing spirit which governed the Convention 
than their unanimous passage of a resolution pledging to General 
Washington, if he should think it expedient for the preservation of 
the State and the general interests of America, to abandon the city of 
New York and withdraw the troops to the north side of Kings Bridge, 
their full co-operation in every measure necessary for that purpose. 
In this grave emergency there was little time for the immediate business 
for which they were convened, and on the 16th—the appointed day—the 
consideration of the necessity and propriety of establishing an independ. 
ent civil government was postponed until the 1st of August. At the 
same time, to provide for a due administration of the law in the interim, 
all magistrates and other officers of justice in the State, who were well 
affected to the liberties of America, were requested until further orders 
to exercise their respective offices, provided that all processes and other 
proceedings be under the authority and in the name of the STATE OF 
NEw York. 

The Convention likewise unanimously resolved that all persons abid- 
ing within the State and deriving protection from the laws of the same 
owed allegiance to the said laws and were members of the State, and all 
persons making a temporary stay therein were entitled to its protection 
and owed to it temporary allegiance, and finally declared that all per- 
sons, owing allegiance as above described, who should levy war against 
the State within the same or adhere to the King of Great Britain be 
guity of treason and that thereof convicted they should suffer the pazus 
and penalties of death. Proclamation of these resolutions was ordered in 
the city of New York at the City Hall after notice by ringing of the 
bells and publication made in the newspapers. 

In such manner, under the pressure of a military situation unexam- 
pled in the history of the colonies, did the State of New York emerge 
from its colonial trammels, and boldly throwing off dependence upon 
the mother country and allegiance to the King, assert the sovereignty of 
the people of whom it was composed. No more thorough or complete 
instance of an absolute popular body-politic can be imagined or devised. 
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The people, retaining all the rights which had before been vested in 
them, now assumed also all the reserved right and authorities claimed 
or exercised by Parliament and the Crown. On the 29th July*the Con- 
vention ordered the transfer of all their records, files and papers and the 
treasure to Harlem, where they renewed their sessions in the church on 
the 29th. 

On the 1st of August, the day designated, on motion of Mr. Gouv- 
erneur Morris of Westchester, seconded by Mr. William Duer of 
Charlotte, a committee was appointed to report a form of government, 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Adgate of Albany, at the same time 
directed to report a d2// of rights as the foundation for such a form of 
government. This committee included the most distinguished men of 
the Convention. They were John Jay, John Sloss Hobart, William 
Smith, William Duer, Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston, John 
Broome, John Morin Scott, Abraham Yates, Henry Wisner, Sr., Samuel 
Townshend, Charles De Witt and Robert Yates. 

The committee appears tq have at once set about the work entrusted 
to them, but to have been impeded by the non-attendance of Jay and 
Livingston, who were engaged upon important business on the Secret 
Committee. This secret committee, raised by the Provincial Congress 
the 18th May, 1775, to confer and advise with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental forces in the colony, had been continued by the 
Convention, and was now engaged in aiding General George Clinton in 
raising and provisioning the troops and obstructing the navigation of 
the Hudson. To the letter of the Convention, inviting them imme- 
diately to attend its deliberations for the framing of a new government, 
written on the i2th, reply was made that they were informed by Clinton 
that their services in the Secret Committee could not be dispensed with. 

On the 28th August, by a resolution which declared the defenseless 
town of Harlem liable to surprise by a small body of men from the 
enemy’s ships of war in the Sound and the situation of their army on 
Long Island, the Convention adjourned to Fishkill, in Dutchess County, 
whither the treasure and records were immediately removed, and a 
Committee of Safety was appointed for the interim. 

On the 5th September the Convention resumed its sittings at the 
Episcopal Church in Fishkill, but it was found to be “so foul with the 
dung of doves and fowls, and so uncomfortable without any benches, 
seats or other conveniences,” that an immediate adjournment was made 
tothe Dutch Church. The reason of this condition of the Episcopal 
Church is easily found. The clergy, holding their offices by the 
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Establishment of which the King was the head, had almost without 
exception ceased to hold services, and in many instances had withdrawn 
from thefr charge. The sessions of the Convention at Fishkill were held 
in constant fear of surprise, to guard against which on the 12th October 
a supply of arms and ammunition was ordered for self-protection. 

In the fall and winter of 1776-1777 the country was ravaged by the 
smallpox, the curse of the last century. The army in Canada had been 
decimated by it, and it had made its appearance in all the larger cities, 
where inoculation was as yet powerless to check its spread, owing in 
part doubtless to the general dread of even the milder form of the 
disease. In January, 1777, the epidemic reached Fishkill, and great alarm 
was felt that it would be communicated to the barracks. On the 25th the 
Convention resolved to move again, and on the 11th February adjourned 
to Kingston, in Ulster County, where they met on the 6th of -March. 
The quarters taken by them here were not much more convenient than 
those they had left. Kingston, though at this period the third town in 
the State, was infested by a dangerous population. The prisoners were 
confined here. The very room in tne Court House, in which the Con- 
vention sat, was directly over the jail, the nauseous and disagreeable 
effluvia arising from which caused the introduction of a resolution 
allowing members to smoke in self-defence until the jail could be 
cleared and the prisoners removed. During all the intervals of session 
the affairs of the State were managed by the Committee of Safety chosen 
by the Convention. 

Some of the reasons for delay in the draft of a constitution have 
been mentioned. The principal one, however, seems to have been the 
varied and important service demanded of Mr. Jay, the chairman of 
the committee to whom it had been assigned. Mr. Jay, although at 
this period only thirty-one years of age, had proved himself the equal 
of the wisest of the prudent, intelligent men to whom the colonies had 
cheerfully intrusted their destinies. Bred to the bar, and by the nature 
of his even, well-tempered mind, as well as careful training, fitted for 
trusts where not only manly courage but serene judgment were required, 
he had already made an enduring mark in his address to the people of 
Great Britain, by universal acknowledgement the ablest of the papers 
of the First Continental Congress, of 1774. He was now not only a 
member of the Continental Congress, of which he was, with Robert 
Morris, a member of the Secret Committee of Correspondence charged 
with the foreign relations, but he had also been appointed chairman of 
a “Committee to detect and defeat conspiracies against the liberties of 
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America,” a body to which formidable and almost unlimited powers 
were intrusted ; it was authorized to draw upon the treasury, enforce 
secrecy, and to raise a special force to execute their commands. 

Notwithstanding these varied duties the pen of Mr. Jay was again 
called into service, and in December he drafted an address of the people 
of New York to their constituents, which his son, Mr. William Jay, in 
his life of his illustrious sire, describes as the most animated and thrilling 
that ever flowed from his pen. It was signed by the President of the 
Convention and promulgated on the 23d December. This paper is 
marked by the severity and dignity of style which belonged to the time, 
and illustrated by references to biblical and classical history after the 
fashion of the day. In its compactness of thought and conciseness of 
expression it has scarcely an equal among the State papers of the 
period. This address was widely circulated in pamphlet form. Con- 
gress, on the 16th January, acknowledged its receipt, and informed the 
New York Convention that it contained sentiments highly and generally 
interesting to the inhabitants of the United States, to whose serious 
perusal and attention it was earnestly recommended, and ordered that 
it be translated into the German language and printed at the expense of 
the colonies. 

The contemporaneous record of the proceedings of the Convention is 
extremely meagre, and recently printed diaries have added nothing to it. 
Those were days of action. Men lived apart from their families amid 
the dangers of war and disease, and found little time for correspondence 
except of a public nature, and of this the vicissitudes and migrations of 
the members both of the Continental Congress and the Convention have 
left few remains. Not half a dozen letters of Jay of this period have 
been printed; of Gouverneur Morris not so many. Of the constitution 
of the State of New York, Sparks says that there was a party in favor of 
postponing it, and that Jay was probably of that opinion; but we find 
nothing in the record or in any published correspondence to support 
this view. It is true that the dissensions. in Pennsylvania with regard 
to their constitution were a source of alarm to Congress, and had led 
to a feeling in that body that the general interests of the country 
would have been promoted by a delay in the establishment by New 
York of the new form of State government. But these dilatory views 
were not laid before the Convention of New York until after its consti- 
tution had been adopted, and cannot therefore be held to have influenced 
its action. Chancellor Kent, in his discourse already referred to, states 
that the Constitution was in the handwriting of Jay, and that it was 
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reported by Duane, and that they, together with Gouverneur Morris 
and Robert R. Livingston, were probably among the most efficient 
professional members of the Convention in the producing of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, an authority no less distinguished, 
asserted in his address before Columbia College in 1830 that Mr. Jay 
“drafted and in effect himself formed the instrument under which the 
State of New York lived for forty-five years, which still formed the 
basis of our present State government, and from which other States have 
since borrowed many of its more remarkable and original provisions.” 

Before entering upon a consideration of the instrument thus recom- 
mended to the Convention as the basis of the new jurisprudence of 
the. State, it will be well to examine the form of government in the 
New York colony prior to the overthrow of the King’s authority. Mr. 
O’Conor, in his address befor: the New York Historical Society upon 
“ The Constitutions,”—in commemoration of the centennial anniversary 
of the adoption of the constitution of the State—wisely observed that 
undoubtedly the best and freest constitution for its own creators that 
any people had ever enjoyed before 1776 was that of England, and 
he added that even then “there still remained deeply seated in the 
American heart an almost boundless admiration of all English institu- 
tions that were either compatible with perfect equality and religious 
freedom or that it seemed possible to mould into harmony with them.” 
History bears out the truth of this observation. Nowhere can stronger 
proof of it be found than in the concise and admirable declaration 
contained in the petition addressed to the King by the General 

Assembly of New York on the 18th October, 1764, just prior to the 
passage of the Stamp Act. This document stated: 

“That His Majesty’s royal predecessors, sensible that the subject by 
the laws of our happy constitution carries with him his allegiance to the 
most distant corners of the earth, and that the protection of his constitu- 
tional rights and privileges is the true reason of that allegiance, not only 
authorized the emigration of their subjects, but acquiesced in the trans- 
fer of those rights and privileges to this distant part of your dominions, 
to be enjoyed by them on the same tenure of subjection by which they 
held them at home. 

“ That hence so soon after the first planting of this colony as in the year 
1683, a political frame was erected in the nearest possible resemblance 
to that of our mother country, of which the constituent parts were a 
governor and council in the royal appointment, and a representation of 
the people by their own free election. 
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“ That in these three branches was lodged the legislative authority of 
the colony, and particularly the power of taxing its inhabitants for the 
support of the Government. And in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
this constitution has Your Majesty’s colony of New York continued 
from that period down to the present day.” 

It will be observed how closely the Convention, in its resolution of 
the 16th August, adhered to the very words of this declaration of 1764 
of the reciprocal rights and duties of the State and its citizens, and of 
the nature of allegiance and protection. 

On the 13th March, 1777, the order of the day being read, the Con- 
vention proceeded to the consideration of the report of the committee, 
and it was read. It was again read by clauses; when, after the reading 
of the first clause, Mr. Morris displayed the independence and eccentri- 
city of his character by demanding leave that each member who should 
dissent with his county on any section of the plan should have leave to 
enter his dissent and reasons therefor on the minutes, but his motion 
was overruled by a large majority. The instrument was then debated 
by clauses. The first section, declaring that no authority shall on any 
pretense whatever be exercised over the people or members of this 
State but such as shall be derived from and granted by them, was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The section vesting the supreme legislative power in two separate 
and distinct bodies of men—the one the Assembly, the other the Senate 
—was subject of debate. Mr. Morris moved to amend the section so 
as to include the Governor, that he might have power to give assent 
or dissent to any law, but none to originate or amend. On motion of 
Mr. Duane the discussion was postponed till the next day, when 
Mr. Morris’s amendment was carried by a large majority. On the 
ist April Mr. Jay moved a reconsideration of this vote, which was 
amended by a proposition of Robert R. Livingston, making the Gov- 
ernor, Judge and Chancellor a check upon every bill. This plan 
arranged for a review by them acting in Council of revision, with power 
to them to return the same to the Senate with their objection, when if 
two-thirds of them on reconsideration adhered to their vote it should be, 
with the objection, sent down to the General Assembly to be by them 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds become a law. A second 
paragraph provided against any unnecessary delay by declaring that 
any bill should become a law if not returned by the Council to the Senate 
within ten days, unless the Legislature should have adjourned in the 
meanwhile, when it should be returned within the first ten days of the 
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next session. This amendment was carried by a vote of 31 to 4, and the 
Council established. This it will be seen conferred but small power 
upon the Executive, an office which the abuses of the colonial Governors 
had brought into extreme distrust. A Governor to be chosen by a 
majority of the freeholders, to hold office for three years, to command 
the army and navy, to convene and prorogue the Legislature, and under 
certain restrictions to grant reprieves and pardons to persons convicted 
of crimes other than treason or murder, in which he had power of sus- 
pension of sentence until the Legislature should direct execution or 
grant further reprieve. A Lieutenant-Governor was provided for, to be 
elected at the same time as the Governor, who should be President of 
the Senate. The upper House to consist of twenty-four Senators, free- 
holders chosen by freeholders possessed of a freehold of the value of £100; 
to be elected for four years, and divided by lot into four classes, six in each 
class, who should go out annually in turn according to their numbers, so 
that the fourth part of the Senate be chosen annually. Their election 
was arranged to be by the freeholders of four great districts, the southern, 
middle, eastern and western, in proportion to their population. When 
this section was debated, endeavors were made on the one hand to 
reduce the districts to one, which would have elected the Senators by 
general vote, and on the other to increase them to fourteen, which would 
make the body more popular, but both amendments were rejected by a 
large majority. Other proposals of change met the same fate. It was 
also provided that the number of the Senate should never exceed one 
hundred. Here is noted the beginning of that difference of opinion as 
to the proper basis and extent of representation which culminated in 
the hot debates over the adoption of the United States Constitution 
and the triumph of the Federal party in (789. 

The lower house to consist of at least seventy members, to be 
annually elected by the freeholders of the several counties possessing a 
freehold to the amount of £20 or having rented a tenement therein of 
the yearly value of 40 shillings; this Assembly to choose its own Speaker 
and enjoy the same privileges “as the Assembly of New York of right 
formerly did”; the Assembly never to exceed three hundred members. 
The provision concerning those who had rented tenements was introduced 
by Robert R. Livingston and seconded by Gouverneur Morris. Both of 
these gentlemen represented great landed estates, with a large and increas- 
ing tenantry. On the final vote of 33, the only negatives, 8 in number, 
came from the representatives of the county of New York. An amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Morris, extending the franchise to all freemen of 
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the city of Albany, and all who were made freemen of the city of New 
York before the 14th October, 1775, which was incorporated, seems to 
have disposed of the objections to this clause. 

The mode of voting was a matter of considerable debate, and indeed 
it had been for sometime a matter of dispute in the city of New York, 
where the popular party was strong. Among the curious handbills in 
the collection of the New York Historical Society are two which show 
the strength of the feeling which prevailed before the Revolution with 
regard to the open and secret ballot. One dated January 4, 1770, and 
signed by several of the most distinguished citizens, among whom Beek- 
man, Alsop, Ludlow, Bache, Lawrence and Laight, calls a meeting at the 
Merchants’ Coffee House to inform the city representatives in the 
Assembly that the reports circulated that “ voters had been intimidated 
at elections were void of foundation,” and that “they (the subscribers) 
were not to be prevented by any motives whatever from daring and 
choosing to speak their minds freely and openly, to do which at all times is 
their dirthright as Englishmen and their glory as Americans.” On the other 
hand, an advertisement appeared the next day informing those who were 
inclined to sign petitions to the Assembly, praying it to pass a law to 
elect the representatives by da//ot, could find them at various public 
houses, the resort of the Liberty Boys, and that the petitions would be 
cared for by Walter Franklin and Isaac Sears, both leaders of the 
popular party. The feeling in favor of a secret ballot must have gained 
ground even with the conservative party, as the original draft of the 
constitution contained such a provision. When this section came up, 
however, the words “by ballot” were struck out on a motion of Gouv- 
erneur Morris by a vote of 18 to 12; but some days later Mr. Jay, with 
his usual tenacity, moved a substitute for the paragraph amended by 
Mr. Morris, which, finally adopted by a vote of 33 to 3, ordered that 
as soon as practicable after the war all elections should be by ballot, 
while it left it within the power of a two-thirds vote of the Legislature, 
at any time after a full and fair experiment of the vote by ballot, to 
return to the practice of the viva-voce vote. As a large land-holder 
Mr. Morris was loath to part with the influence which the open vote 
upon the English plan naturally exerted on his extensive tenantry. 
Those who have read his letter to Penn, describing the scene which 
occurred in New York in 1774 on the appointment of the Committee 
of Correspondence, will understand his disposition to control the 
electoral franchise. In that letter he expresses his fear of “mob 
government.” 
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The judicial system cannot be better described than in the eloquent 
words of Mr. O’Conor on the occasion already alluded to. ‘Local 
courts and a probate judiciary were instituted, as well as a superintend- 
ing common law tribunal carried the Supreme Court side by side with 
chancery to mitigate the rigor of its form and supply its deficiencies. All 
these were patterned after the English judicial system ; nor was its crown- 
ing feature overlooked. The only State organism that bore any shadow of 
resemblance to the English House of Peers was the Senate; and there, 
in the closest imitation of our parent State, the constitution enthroned 
the supreme judicial power with final appellate jurisdiction in law and 
equity. Grace and majesty shone forth in the copy as in the original.” 
The law was declared to be such parts of the common law of England 
and of the statute law of England and Great Britain, and of the acts of 
the colony as were in force the 19th April, 1775. It will be observed that 
the day of the first military attack of Great Britain upon American 
liberties at Lexington was here selected. 

The question of religious toleration was a subject of difference of 
opinion and of sharp discussion. When the paragraph was read.declar- 
ing that “the free toleration of religious profession and worship without 
discrimination or preference shall forever hereafter be allowed within 
the State to all mankind,” Mr. Jay moved to “except the professors of 
the religion of the Church of Rome until they should take oath that they 
verily believed that no Pope, priest or foreign authority hath power to 
absolve the subjects of the State from allegiance, and unless they 
renounce the false, wicked and damnable doctrine that the Pope has 
power to absolve men from sins.” The journals recite that there was 
long debate thereon, but to the everlasting credit of the Convention and 
the State the amendment was rejected by a vote of 19 to 10, New York 
County, to her honor, casting 8 of her 10 votes against the intolerant 
measure. Robert R. Livingston the next day moved as a proviso 
“that this toleration shall not extend to justify the professors of any 
religion in disturbing the peace or violating the laws of this State,” but 
the Convention would not hear to the change. Mr. Jay then offered a 
proviso “that the liberty of conscience hereby granted shall not be 
construed to encourage licentiousness or be used in such manner as to 
disturb or endanger the safety of the State.” Morris was too clear- 
sighted not to see that this restriction was practically the same as that 
offered previously, and called the yeas and nays upon it, but the Con- 
vention in their regard for Jay decided that it was not the same in 
substance and adopted the amendment. Ata later period in the debate, 
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on motion of Morris, some modification was made and the proviso 
altered to read ; “that the liberty of conscience hereby granted shall not 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or justify practices 
inconsistent with the safety of the State.” No religious belief could 
therefore be pleaded in defence of illegal actions. ‘ 

The discussion of the article relating to the naturalization of per- 
sons coming into the State offered an occasion for the renewal of this 
debatc in another form. The original paragraph left it in the discretion 
of the Legislature to naturalize in such manner as they should think 
proper, provided that all such of the persons, so to be by them natural- 
ized as “being born beyond sea and out of the United States of 
America, who shall come to settle in and become subjects of the State,” 
shail take an oath of allegiance to the State. This clause offering an 
opportunity to reach the restriction against Papists, defeated in the 
clause granting religious toleration, Mr. Jay, true to his Huguenot 
instincts, moved an additional proviso, that all such persons shall abjure 
and renounce all allegiance.and subjection to all and every foreign king, 
prince, potentate and State in all matters ecclesiastic as well as civil. 
Morris moved to strike out the words “and subjection,” but was over- 
ruled, and indeed his alteration can hardly be considered to have any 
practical bearing. In considering the motives of each it must not be 
forgotten that under the English rule Papists had been not only under 
civil disabilities, but that they were also forbidden the exercise of their 
religion. The door was now to be thrown wide open. During the debate 
Mr. Jay moved a resolution “that nothing in the clauses should be 
construed to interfere with the connections between the Dutch con- 
gregations and the Classis and Synods of Holland, or to discontinue the 
innocent connections which non-Episcopalian congregations in this 
State have heretofore maintained with their respective mother churches 
in Europe, or to interfere in any of the rights of the Episcopalian 
churches now in this State, except such as involve a foreign subjection.” 
I'he Convention rejected the amendments by a large majority. Their 
determined purpose. in no manner to recognize in the constitution any 
religious distinction was everywhere apparent. A paragraph, excluding 
all ministers of the gospel from office, civil or military, was adopted 
without debate. This is the first instance on record of complete religious 
toleration, and of an absolute separation of Church from State. 

Trial by jury was declared to be forever inviolate. No acts of 
attainder to be passed after the war was terminated, and no acts should 
work “corruption of blood.” This last was on Mr. Jay’s motion. 
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Efforts were made to replace unanimity in the verdicts of juries by a 
three-fourths agreement, but were defeated by a large majority. 

A militia service was ordained, and Quakers excused on payment of 
a sum of money, to be estimated by the State, in lieu of personal service. 

A clause provided for the protection of Indians within the State 
limits. This also was due to the benevolent spirit of Mr. Jay. 

The name of Jay is indissolubly connected with the abolition of 
slavery in this State, but to Gouverneur Morris belongs the honor of 
having been the first to introduce a recommendation “to the future 
Legislatures of the State to take the most effectual measures, consistent 
with the public safety and private property of individuals, for abolishing 
domestic slavery within the same, so that in future ages every human 
being who breathes the air of this State shall enjoy the privileges of a 
freeman.” The resolution was adopted by a vote of 24 to 8. - The next 
day a preamble, declaring it “inexpedient to proceed to the liberating 
of slaves within the State in the present situation thereof,” was carried; 
but when the preamble and paragraph were read together, Mr. Robert 
R. Livingston moved the previous question, and the merciful recom- 
mendation proposed by Mr. Morris was defeated. Mr. Jay does not 
appear to have been present during the debate on this clause. 

The day after (Sunday, the 2oth April) the constitution or plan of 
government, as amended and completed, was read throughout, and was 
agreed to by every member present except Colonel Peter R. Livingston, 
of Albany, who desired his dissent to be entered on the minutes. 

Such was the constitution which subsisted without material change 
until 1846. In it will be found the main features later adopted in the 
present Constitution of the United States by and for the people of the 
United States. A committee, composed of Robert R. Livingston, John 
Morin Scott, Abraham Yates, John Jay, and John Sloss Hobart, was 
immediately appointed to prepare and report a plan for organizing and 
establishing the government agreed to by the Convention. 

On the 8th May provision was made for a Council of Safety of fif- 
teen, who were invested with all the powers necessary for the safety 
and preservation of the State, until a meeting of the Legislature should 
be held. They were charged with the administration of the oath of 
office to the Governor as soon as he should be chosen, when he was at 
once to enter upon his executive power. The Sheriffs were directed 
to hold elections in the several counties, and return the poll-lists to 
the Council of Safety, who should administer the oaths of office, and 
the Legislature was summoned to meet at Kingston on the 1st July. 
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On the 13th May Philip Schuyler, Philip Livingston, James Duane, 
William Duer and Gouverneur Morris were chosen by the Convention 
as delegates to represent and give the vote of the State in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Convention dissolved. 

It is admirable to observe the serene dignity preserved in the 
debates of this body from its beginning to its close, a period during 
which every county in the State was at some time invaded by the 
enemy. The stern stuff of which this representative body was com- 
posed, may be judged by the number of its members who were 
alternately in their seats or with their regiments in the field. Their 
first President, Brigadier-General Woodhull, lost his life in an effort to 
carry out an order of the Convention to save the stock in Suffolk 
county after the defeat of Long Island. 

On the oth July the poll-lists and ballots were examined, when it 
was found that the number of votes for Senators was in the western 
districts 7,017; in the middle districts, 6,162. The vote in the eastern 
district does not appear on the record. The inhabitants of this section, 
which was known as the New Hampshire Grants, were endeavoring to 
set up a separate State government, and had in many places declined to 
vote. The southern district, being in possession of the enemy, could 
not vote, but the ordinance of May 6th had provided for their repre. 
sentation by appointment. 

There do not seem to have been any set nominations. Forty-one 
candidates were voted forin the western and twenty-seven in the middle 
districts. Only a fragment of the official returns of the vote for Gov- 
ernorremains. By it we learn that the candidates were George Clinton, 
John Morin Scott, Philip Schuyler, John Jay, Philip Livingston and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

George Clinton was elected both Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 
Holding the commission of general, he was at this time in charge 
of Fort Montgomery, on the Hudson, upon which a sudden attack was, 
from information given by deserters, hourly expected. He wrote on 
the 11th accepting, though with marked reluctance, the trust imposed 
upon him. The duties of his post still detaining him, the Council of 
Safety on the 21st, not feeling justified in longer holding the powers 
vested in them, passed a resolution earnestly requesting him to appear 
before them and take the oath of office. The council having on the 
16th summoned the Legislature to meet at Kingston on the 1st August, 
Clinton could make no further postponement, and on the 31st July he, 
in the rooms of the Council of Safety, took the oath prescribed, and 
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in the evening, in the presence of a large concourse of citizens, two 
companies of militia attending, he was by the President of the Council 
proclaimed Governor, General and Commander-in-Chief of all the militia 
and Admiral of the Navy of the State. We can imagine the thrilling 
scene, when the brave soldier, fresh from his command, which he still 
insisted on retaining notwithstanding his new honors, appeared before 
the people of the State of whom he was the favored son. His career, 
his long service in the council and the field fully justified the popular 
confidence. As has been said of him by one who knew him well, “he 
had a boldness and inflexibility of purpose and decision and simplicity 
of character which resembled those of the hardy sons of antiquity in the 
best days of Roman freedom, when the sages and heroes displayed the 
majestic port and stern defiance of the ‘lords of human kind.’” John 
Holt, the patriotic printer, was ordered to strike off 500 copies of the pro- 
clamation, to which was affixed the novel phrase, “ God save the people.” 

The Legislature did not meet again until the 9th of September, 
being prorogued from time to time by the Governor. In his first mes- 
sage Clinton gave as the reason for his delay the “invasion of the State 
on the northern and western frontier and the prospect of an attack by 
General Howe on the fortress in the Highlands.” 

The Court House, in which the Convention which adopted the con- 
stitution sat, was burned by the British during Vaughan’s raid on the 
river counties, and no view of it is known to the writer. The Senate 
met for a short time in a building which, somewhat altered, is still 
standing on the corner of Clinton Avenue and North Front Street, 
Kingston. It was later occupied by General Armstong of revolutionary 
fame, and is now in the possession of Frederick E. Westbrooke. It is 
known as the Senate House. In it the new government, however, met 
under favorable auspices. In the words of the Governor in his opening 
address, the cloud which hung over the State seemed to be in a great 
measure dispelled, and there were reasons to expect a happy issue of the 
campaign. The Mohawk Valley had been preserved by the bravery of 
the garrison of Fort Schuyler and the intrepidity of the gallant Herkimer. 
Stark had utterly routed the left wing of the British, and the rapid rally 
of the militia to the support of Gates was already threatening the early 
destruction of Burgoyne’s army. The clouds which hung over the 
State still lowered for a time, but finally dissolved beneath the glorious 
sun which, bursting over the plains of Saratoga, cheered and illumined 


the continent. 
JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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THE GLOBE OF VLPIUS 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with the Italian people, were 
regarded in many respects as palmy days. At that flourishing period 
many of the sons of Italy proved themselves worthy of their noble 
origin; and as the ancient Romans built highways of marvelous magni- 
tude upon the land, the modern Italians opened the distant paths of the 
sea. Columbus was inspired by the spirit of Casar, though while the 
one conquered with the astrolabe and compass, the other prevailed with 
the sword. America does not recognize the debt which she owes to the 
pent up cities of the Italian peninsula, whose inhabitants, inspired by an 
irrepressible ardor, went forth to transform what was a “Sea of Dark- 
ness” into a Sea of Light. The desire to abolish Ultima Thule, and 
make good the prophecy of Seneca, animated all classes of society. 
Even the monk in his cloister labored to furnish the sailor with the 
best aids that nautical and geographical science could supply. Andrea 
Bianco gave his charts with reminiscences of long-forgotten voyages, 
and Toscanelli added to other gifts conferred by him upon Columbus 
reasons for believing that the east could be reached by sailing west. At 
an early period the Genoese sent out expeditions upon the Atlantic 
(Gravier’s “NMavigations Européennes,” etc., p. 5), but for the most part 
the Italian navigators engaged in the service of nations more favorably 
situated for the conduct of maritime enterprise. Amongst others, 
Marco Polo, Ordericus and Vertomanus distinguished themselves in 
the east, while in the year 1380 the Zeno Brothers were wrecked in 
the northern sea, Antonio Zeno himself, as the best authorities now 
admit, reaching Greenland and the coast of North America. It 
remained, however, for Columbus to impart a practical value to the 
labors of his predecessors, though Amerigo Vespucci was immor- 
talized by the Monks of St. Dié, who gave his name to our continent, 
saying, that since the old continents were named after women, the new 
one should be called after a man. 

While Columbus was active, John Cabot, the Venitian, and his son 
Sebastian, were pursuing the same absorbing objects, the elder Cabot, 
indeed, having seen the mainland of America before Columbus. Other 
Italians performea their part, Pigafetti sailing around the world in the 
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expedition of Magellan, of which he was the historiographer. Amongst 
those less known was the learned priest and mathematician, Albert De 
Prato, the friend and correspondent of Cardinal Wolsey. Verrazano 
shed permanent lustre upon his nation by his exploration of the north 
Atlantic coast. The first tourist to visit and describe this country was 
Benzoni, also an Italian; and the Venitian, Ramusio, taught our own 
great Hakluyt howto record and treasure up the achievements of 
explorers and navigators for the benefit of mankind. Purchas gives his 
quaint testimony on this point, exclaiming: “ Happy Italy, that first, in 
the last Age of the World hath discouered the great Discouerers of the 
World.” Yet what benefit has Italy derived from all these toils? The 
largest tribute received from America is found in the aspersion of her 
citizens, and, notably, those of her fairest and most enlightened Capital. 
Well may Purchas turn to present the obverse of the picture, and say: 
“Unhappie Italy, that still hath beaten the bush for others to catch the 
Rird, and hast inherited nothing in these Easterne and Westerne 
Worlds.” (V. 807.) 

The present paper, however, is devoted, not to the Italian sailors, 
but to a work by one who sought to register the achievements of his 
compatriots in an enduring form. The Globe of Euphrosynus VIpius, 
constructed in 1542, is now preserved in the museum of the New York 
Historical Society, having been found in Madrid by the late Bucking- 
ham Smith. This important and deeply interesting instrument was 
discovered in the collections of a Spanish dealer in 1859, and brought to 
New York the same year, after the death of its owner, being purchased 
for the society by the late John David Wolfe. 

This globe is fifteen and one half inches in diameter, and is supported 
upon a worm-eaten stand of oak, the iron cross tipping the north pole, 
making the height of the instrument three feet and eight inches. The 
northern and southern hemispheres were constructed separately. They 
shut together like a spherical box, being held firmly by iron pins. 
Everything is done in accordance with the best science of the age, and 
proves that the globe was intended for careful use. The latitudes are 
found by the nicely graduated copper equator, upon which the names 
of the zodiacal signs are engraved; while the equatorial line of the globe 
itself has the longitude divided into sections covering five degrees each. 
Four distinct meridional lines divide the globe into quarters, while four 
more lines are faintly indicated. The latitudes are found by the aid of a 
brass meridian, the Tropic of Cancer being called AEsTIVvs, and Capri- 
corn, HyEMALIS. The Arctic and Antarctic circles are also faintly 
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indicated. A brass hour-circle enables the student to ascertain the 
difference of time between any two given points, while the graduated 
path of the Ecliptic is a prominent and indispensable aid. The author 
of the globe evidently intended to secure simplicity of arrangement 
throughout. The date of the globe is fixed by the following inscription: 


TERRAR_QVAE AV'T AVETERIBY 
TRADITAE,AVT ‘NOSTRA PATPVQ_ 
MEMORIA, COMPERTA SINT 2 





The literal translation runs as follows: “Regions of the Terrestrial 
globe handed down by ancients, or discovered in our memory or that 
of our fathers. Delineated by Euphrosynus VIpius, 1542.” 

Of Vipius nothing is positively known. The name has no promi- 
nence amongst the map and globe makers of Italy. The resemblance of 
the globe to that planned by Mercator, 1541, taken with the fact that 
Mercator and the Italian, Moletius, were in a sense associated, might 
possibly lead us to inquire whether or not Moletius had any influence 
in connection with the production of the work of Vipius. Hakluyt’s 
reference to ‘“‘an olde excellent globe in the Queen’s privie gallery at 
Westminster,” which “seemeth to be of Verarsanus makinge” (Maine 
Coll. s. 2. v. II. p. 114), is also of interest, for, like the globe of VIpius, 
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it had “the Coaste described in Italian,” and a “necke of lande in the 
latitude of 40.” Possibly the Globe of VIpius is the globe which is here 
described. Nevertheless, the globe is of Italian workmanship, and 
apparently made in Rome. It is dedicated to Cervinus : 


This may be rendered: “ Marcellus Cervino, Cardinal-Presbyter and 
Doctor of Divinity of the Holy Roman Church. Rome.” The wheat 
or barley heads appear to have formed a device in the family arms, as 
they are given with his portrait, while the Deer form a proper allusion 
to his name. 

The present representation of one hemisphere of the globe, without 
being a fac simile, is nevertheless sufficiently correct for historical 
purposes, and may be relied upon. The Old and New Worlds are 
represented as they were known at the time, the latitude of Florida, 
which was too high on the Verrazano Map, being given quite correctly, 
while the excessive easterly trend of the North American coast line on 
that map is corrected. 

This work is of great historical interest, for the reason that it bears 
direct and independent testimony to the Voyage of Verrazano in 1524, 
certified first by the Letter of Verrazano to Francis I., confirmed by 
Carli, and attested by the Map of Hieronimo da Verrazano; this 
witness being followed by the author of the Discourse of the Dieppe 
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Captain, in 1539. Vipius, in 1542, stands as the fifth witness to the 
voyage by the following inscription: “ Verrazana sive Nova Gallia a 
Verrazano Florentino comperto anno Sal. M. D.; which may be rendered: 
“Verrazana or New Gaul, discovered by Verrazano, the Florentine, in 
the year of Salvation, M. D.” That this inscription was suggested by 
the Verrazano Map no one has ever questioned. The principal adverse 
critic of Verrazano frankly concedes that the Globe of VIpius 
“affords indubitable evidence that the maker had consulted the map.” 
(Murphy’s “Verrazzano,” p. 114.) Nevertheless attention has been 
called to the fact that, in an appendix to his work, the same critic refers 
to what is called an “authority,” which says that the Map of Verrazano 
was originated sometime after 1550. If this were so, it would appear 
that the Verrazano Map was based upon the Globe of VIpius in connec- 
tion with certain maps, and that, instead of having influenced the 
production of other maps, it is itself a composition made up of early 
material. We are, therefore, obliged here to glance at a question which 
really answers itself. ; 

The declaration is: “ We are assured from Rome, on high authority, 
that this map appears to belong to a period subsequent to 1550, and is 
regarded by its custodians as only a copy at the best.” (Murphy’s 
“ Verrazzano,” Appendix.) Here are two statements; First, that the map 
appears to belong to a period subsequent to 1550—otherwise, that it 
originated then; Second, that, at the best, it is only a copy. With 
regard to the first proposition it may be said, that an examination of the 
map reveals the fact that it shows no exploration of a period later than 
1529, while it affords a fair picture of discovery down to that year. 
If, therefore, this map was planned subsequent to 1550, the author must 
have intended to produce what would have the appearance of an early 
map, or otherwise, a fraud. But again, if this map was simply the 
fraudulent invention of an Italian during the last half of the sixteenth 
century, it is necessary to inquire how it happens that the draughtsman 
produced a map patterned after the map described by Hakluyt, as 
respects size and composition, for both answer to the description of 
“mightie large” map, and both have the Isthmus, together with the 
Italian names on the coast of North America. 

That the two maps were of the same character, appears from other 
considerations ; for, in whatsoever Hakluyt may have erred, he could 
not have referred any parchment to Verrazano that did not show 
decided signs of age. Hakluyt had a full acquaintance with the 
period of Verrazano, and had learned from Ramusio the approximate 
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time of his death, which, at the furthest, could not have taken place 
much later than 1530. He knew the precise character of the maps of 
1529, and when he affirmed that the map was “ o/de,” he believed that the 
character of the work justified the statement that it was presented by 
the Florentine Navigator to Henry VIII. He does not say that the 
globe was presented to that king, and therefore we can claim for the 
map alone that it existed some time near the year 1529. Such, then, 
being the facts, it is simply without reason to say that the Propaganda 
Map was designed subsequent to 1550, in the interest of a historical 
fraud. At that period the designs had been in existence a long time, 
and could not have been produced as part of a fraud. Whoever 
declares that this map belongs to the late period named must find his 
claim to be an authority absolutely denied. 

Still, perhaps, it may be asked why the Propaganda Map could not 
have been framed subsequent to 1550, taking the Globe of VIpius, 1542, 
as a model, and with an honest intention. This could not have been 
the case, for the reason that the more recent explorations shown 
by Vipius are ignored. Any honest map-maker, projecting a new map, 
would give discoveries down to his time. If, therefore, the Propaganda 
Map was based upon the globe, the map as already declared, must be a 
fraud, and we are again confronted with the question, How did a fraud- 
ulent draughtsman frame a map like that in England, with its isthmus 
and western sea, which Lok in evident recognition of a legend corre- 
sponding with the legend of the Propaganda Map, called “Mare de 
Verrazano”? Again, it would also be necessary to inquire where 
Vipius obtained zs plan. To argue the subject farther is needless, 
since it is so evident the two maps and two globes are indissolubly 
connected, the two existing mementoes of the Verrazano Voyage 
having their counterparts in the map and globe described by Hakluyt 
in England. The introduction of the “authority” from Rome is, 
therefore, unfortunate for the objector, since it sugests a line of defence 
for the Propaganda Map that otherwise might not have been presented. 
A paleographic commission may pronounce upon the date of the map, 
basing its opinion upon the character of the chirography ; but whatever 
may be its conclusion, no material point in the Verrazano controversy 
will probably be affected, since, whether a copy or an original, its value 
remains, and cannot be lessened without the discovery of some evidence 
to prove that the copy was not welldone. Under the circumstances, 
however, any commission that undertakes to declare that the map was 
fraudulently projected at a period subsequent to 1550 for acceptance as 
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a document of 1529 would stultify itself. The Map of Verrazano ante- 
dated the Globe of Vipius, and the influence of the former upon 
cartology may not be questioned. 

It will be observed that Vlpius does not give the exact date of the 
discovery by Verrazano, and the fact has led to the suggestion that 
Marcellus was not able to determine the year. That he tried to learn 
the exact date there is no proof. The explanation of the omission is 
sufficiently simple, for the Verrazano Map is undated. 

It will doubtless prove of interest to note upon this map the line 
running from pole to pole and cutting through the border of South 
America. This is the line drawn by Pope Alexander VI., by which, 
in 1493, he gave away the New World to Spain. That nation, according 
to his decree, was entitled to lands discovered by them west of the 
line, while the Portuguese were to confine their new possessions to the 
region east of the line, inscribed, “ Terminus Hispanis et Lusitanis ab 
Alexando VI. P. M. assignatus,” or, “The Boundary of Spain and Portugal 
assigned by Alexander VI., Supreme Pontiff.” 

This was done at a time when the Papal power was no shadow, yet 
the Holy See was often set at naught, and many were the bitter 
contests that sprang up between the rival powers. From Bernal Diaz 
we learn that Francis I., communicating with the Emperor of Spain, 
and speaking of the division made between Spain and Portugal, said 
“he should like them to show him our father Adam’s will, that he 
might convince himself whether he had really constituted them the sole 
heirs of these countries.” The “will” does not appear to have been 
produced, and certainly was never probated. Francis, therefore, took 
the liberty of sending Verrazano and Cartier to North America. 

On the North American section of the globe various new points are 
indicated, and the advance of the Spaniards in New Mexico is notice- 
able. This part of the continent is called “Verrazana, sive Nova 
Gallia,” while on the Verrazano Map is found, “Ivcatania.” Purchas 
says (V. 807), that South America was called “ Peruviana,” and North 
America, “ Mexicana;” which explains the action of Hieronimo da 
Verrazano, who employs the name of Yucatan in accordance with the 
same principle. 

At the northwest, near Alaska, is “Tagv Provincia,” the “ Tangut ” 
of Marco Polo (C. 58), the coast being joined to Asia. The peninsula of 
Lower California does not appear, though exploration had been 
extended to that region, as proved by Domingo del Castello, on his map 
ot 1541. (Lorenzana “ Historia de Nueva Espana,” 1770, p. 328.) 
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Amongst the evidences of the Spanish advance is the name of “ Civola” 
in New Mexico. This isa reference to the “Seven Cities of Cibola,” 
which were credited with such vast wealth, it being declared that the 
houses were supported by massive pillars of crystal and gold. Modern 
explorers find it difficult to fix upon the sites of the ancient cities. 
(Ternaux Compans; with De Nagerus narrative, 1838; and Hakluyt III., 
362.) The wealth of Cibola eventually became the subject of sport, as 
was the case respecting the whole continent, at first supposed to be a 
part of the East Indies, and remarkably auriferous. Hence Shakespere, 
in the Comedy of Errors, where he grossly describes the kitchen-wench, 
who was “ spherical like a globe,” so that one could “ find out countries 
in her,” makes Antipolus ask: ‘“‘ Where America, the Indies?”” Dromio 
of Syracuse replies: “O, Sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished with 
rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich aspect to the hot 
breath of Spain, who sent whole Armadas of Carracks to be ballast at 
her-nose.” (A. III. s. 2.) 

Nova Galitia, a region conquered by Gusman (Alcedo’s “ Diccion- 
ario Geogrdfico,’ II. 177), is seen to the southward; and, in its proper 
place, in the middle of a lake, the city of Mexico may be recognized. 
South America is styled “Novvs Mvndus,” and presents a very 
lively picture. From the Straits of Magellan to Chinca, just north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, the coast is marked “ Terra Incognita.” Peru 
is called New Castile, and is said to be auriferous and fertile. ‘“Gvito,” 
or Quito, happens to be placed nearly in the centre of the continent, and 
close by we read, “ Domus olim ex solido auri,’ or, The House formerly 
of solid gold. This may be a reference to El Dorado. 

A large portion of the country is abandoned to “ Anthropophagi ” 
and “Canibales.” Near Patagonia is the “Terra de giganti.” The 
giants themselves are wanting, like Ralegh’s men with heads in their 
breasts, notwithstanding we are told by Pigafetti and other voyagers 
that there was a plenty of giants in those days; yet, further north, the 
chamelon roost upon a broad-leaved plant, and still higher up, one of 
the tall ostriches, recently described by Darwin, is trying to exhibit him- 
self, using as a pedestal the house formerly of solid gold. 

In Brazil the aborigines appear in the scant wardrobe which they 
were accustomed to affect, and display, on the whole, what may be 
regarded as an animated disposition. A couple of Brazilians, broad ax 
in hand, are on the point of taking off a fellow being’s head, while a 
third, with a knife, is artistically dressing a leg. Near by, two other 
amiable representatives of the tribe are engaged in turning a huge spit, 
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upon which, comfortably trussed up, is another superfluous neighbor, 
whom the blazing fire is transmuting into an acceptable roast. The 
parrot, evidently an edified spectator, gazes placidly down from its 
perch in the tree. Such was life in Novvs Mvndvs in 1542. The 
Amazon and the La Platta Rivers appear, but VIpius does not show 
any clear knowledge of the Orinoco seen by Pinzon. 

No true indication of the terminus of the continent is given, but 
south of the Straits of Magellan is seen a vast continent spreading 
around the pole. This imaginary continent was referred to in classic 
times as “ Austrinis Pars.” (Manilus “Astronomica,”’ B. I. 1. 234.) Its 
existence was considered probable, for the reason that it seemed to be 
required in order to maintain the balance of land and water. “ Regio 
Patalis,” a part of this continent, lies.southwesterly from the Straits of 
Magellan, the name perhaps having been transferrred from the coast of 
Africa. 

In the more easterly portion of this continent is written, “ Zerra 
Australis adhuc incomperta,” -being an unexplored region, while in 
passing around the border of this continent we come to “ Brasieeli,” 
a corruption of “ Brazil,” a name applied to an island in the Atlantic 
before the discovery of America. On the Globe of Schoner, 1520, it is 
called “ Brazilia Inferior.” 

On a peninsula, a part of which appears in our representation of the 
globe, may be found the following inscription: “ Lusitani vltra promo- 
torium bone spei i Calicutium tendentes hanc terra viderut, veru non 
accesserut, quaobrem neq nos certi quidq afferre potuimus;” “ The 
Portuguese, sailing beyond the Cape of Good Hope to Calcutta, saw 
this land but did not reach it, wherefore, neither have we been able to 
assert anything with certainty.” 

The Old World is depicted substantially as it appeared in the 
Ptolemies. With respect to the East Indies, a clear improvement is 
made upon the Verrazano Map. VlIpius, in common with Verrazano, 
exhibits the great lakes of Central Africa, recently rediscovered. 

Near the bank of the Nile a robed ecclesiastic sits upon a canopied 
throne with a triple crown upon his brow and a triple cross in his hand. 
The figure is explained by the legend, “ Hic dnat psbit Fohanes,” or 
“ Here rules Presbyter John,” usually called “Prester.” Of human 
subjects he appears to have none, and his lordly supremacy seems to 
concern the sagacious elephant, the winged dragon, the scaly crocodile, 
the fierce rhinoceros, the unruly hippopotamus, and certain long-necked 
birds, one of which is engaged in some performance not described by 
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Herodotus. Prester John has been regarded as a king in Thibet, but 
the Portuguese claim that he was a convert to the Nestorian faith in 
Abyssinia. (Purchas, V. 734.) 

In Asia may be seen a multitude of cities and provinces. Canton is 
figured as a collection of houses, near which is a bird, in company with 
a couple of goats with ears that reach to the ground. A tiger, a leopard 
and a giraffe exhaust the animal kingdom. 

Upon the ocean all is life, animation and enterprise. Tall ships, 
laden with the wealth of “ Ormus and of Ind,” move bravely homeward 
with bellying sails, while light galleys glide gaily hither and thither 
around the borders of the newly found lands. The fish form a noticeable 
feature, and Leviathan displays his huge sides, even that 

‘* Leviathan, which God of all His works 
Created hugest, that swim the ocean stream.” 

The Conger eel, without much regard to the proprieties, stretches 
complacently over several degrees of latitude, herein following the 
example of the gold fish (Aurata), which puffs itself up to half the size of 
the whale. The Kraken of Pontoppidan, or at least what resembles the 
sea-serpent of Nahant, appears in the Atlantic off South Africa, cor- 
rugating his hirsute back. VIpius, like Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, may 
have taken a scientific view of the subject; yet whatever may have been 
his opinion, he could not have expressed a poorer view than that of the 
writer in “WVature” (Sept. 5th, 1878), who resolves the sea-serpent into a 
flock of birds. The Whale (Sa/ena) is not so well executed as the rest, 
and is attended by the Dolphin (Orca), also called Marsuin by the 
French. (Ramusio III, 419.) 

The fish represented upon the globe are so well done that they might 
claim a full and separate treatment, evidently belonging to the earliest 
scientific delineations in Ichthyology. The first book on Fish perhaps 
was that of Paul Jovius (Rome, 1524), but it contains no illustrations. It 
is possible that no illustrated work appeared prior to 1542. Jovius sent 
out his work from the Vatican, with which he was connected. Ichthyo- 
logical studies appear to have been pursued with diligence at Rome, 
where Salvinus published his book in 1554. The fish upon the globe 
bear a close resemblance to those of Rondelatius (Lugduni, 1554). On 
globes and maps prior to 1542 may be found a variety of uncouth 
marine monsters, but correct representations of fish are scarce. 

Besides the historic groups of islands, there are many of lesser note, 
together with a few not found to-day. East of Cape St. Roque is “ De 
Ferna Loronha,” or Fernando de Noronha, discovered in 1506 by the 
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Portuguese navigator of that name. This lonely, harborless isle, with 
its remarkable peak (Scribner’s Monthly, Feb., 1876), appears ready to be 
what it is now, the Sing Sing of Brazil; while St. Helena, discovered 
on the festival of that saint, 1501, is waiting to imprison one of the 
world’s great disturbers. There is also “ Insvle Tristan Dacvnha,” found 
by the Portuguese, Dacuna, in 1506 ; and “ Insvle Formose,” while in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean is “Insvle Grifonvm,” or the Isle of 
Griffins. 

Bermuda is prominent, having been laid down for the first time on 
Martyr’s Map of 1511, and southward is “ Catolica,” possibly an alternate 
name for the “ Island of the Seven Cities,” which were reported in various 
places, the inhabitants being “good Catholics.” Near this spot, on 
Ruysch’s Map, 1508, is the word “ Cata.”” Anisland which appears to be a 
duplicate of Cape Breton lies eastward of that region, and is called 
“Dobreta.” It probably represents Sable Island. Northward is “S. 
Crvcis,” not found.to-day. Here we might pause to remark upon the ease 
with which islands that have-no existence are found in the sea, and the 
corresponding difficulty of getting rid of them. Upon some of our best 
maps may be found such islands as “ Jaquet Island,” ‘“ Three Chimnies,” 
“ Mayda,” “ Amplimont,” and “ Green Rock.” “ Amplimont” is given in 
Bescherelle’s Geographical Dictionary. On Colton’s Atlas these islands 
lie in the track of navigation between France and Newfoundland. It is 
said that they originated with icebergs in the fog-banks, or possibly in 
the fog-banks themselves. It should be noticed, however, that this part of 
the ocean is volcanic, and that islands of considerable magnitude have 
risen from the sea at different times. The earliest eruption on record in 
the north Atlantic is that mentioned on the Map of Ruysch in the 
Ptolemy of 1508. Between Iceland and Greenland is the legend “ /usule 
hac 1456 anno Dno {vit totaliter combusta ;” or, “ This island was entirely 
burned up, A. D. 1456.” In Webster’s work on St. Michael’s Island may 
be found an acount of the volcanic islands. Thomas Hickling, United 
States Consul, describes the formation of one named “ Sabrina.” 

It would not, however, be proper to treat all these islands of VIpius 
now missing in accordance with the volcanic theory. Amongst them is 
“ Ins. viride,” which may be regarded as a reminiscence of pre-Colum- 
bian voyages by the Portuguese and others to the fishing banks near 
Newfoundland, the largest being known as the “Grand Bank,” while 
the lesser bear various names, amongst which is the “Green Bank.” 
The latter shoal, known to be very rocky, was evidently taken by 
some map-maker for solid land, and laid down as an island. This 
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mistake is often made in our times. Toa similar origin may be assigned 
“ Jaquet Island,” which came from the Jaquet Bank, a shoal near the 
edge of Grand Bank. “Mayda” is simply the “Maidas” of the 
early maps, while the “Three Chimnies,” if not explained by some 
eruption, may have originated in such peculiarities of the bottom as that 
known as the “ Whale Hole” on the bank of Newfoundland. 

It would be a more difficult task, perhaps, to explain the origin 
of “S. Branda,” or Brandon, which appears on the Globe of VIpius. 
It is true, as already indicated, that sailors often shape islands out of 
the fog. An instance is found in the Js/e de Fer,a reflection of which, 
often noticed by sailors, and called the land of Butter (Zerre de beurre), 
was gravely ceded by the Spanish Government to Louis Perdignon. A 
similar explanation has often been given to St. Brandon by writers who 
are inclined to make their labors light. When an eclipse of the moon is 
observed by certain savages, they begin to beat drums to drive the 
evil spirits away. Many enlightened persons, however, infer that 
shadows are formed by the intervention of something approaching the 
nature of a solid. It is not forcing philosophy to demand a more 
reasonable explanation than any hitherto offered of such islands as 
St. Brandon. The Fata Morgana is perhaps quite as unsatisfactory as 
the theory of Satanic delusion, sometimes resorted to for the purpose of 
explaining the mystery. St. Brandon’s Island, without any great 
stretch of the imagination, might be referred to a burning insular 
peak, so far as the etymolgy may be concerned; while, again, as the 
Irish monks were abroad upon the sea at an early period, some of them 
may have landed upon an island that afterward disappeared. In the 
case of the monks, it would have received due embellishment, since they 
were as fond of the marvellous as certain classes are to-day. 

Turning to the Greenland section of the globe, a gratifying improve- 
ment upon Verrazano’s outline is found, showing that Vlpius had con- 
sulted the maps of Ruysch, 1508, and Orontius Fines, 1531, though it 
will be well to remember in this connection that Behaim’s Globe of 1492 
shows land in the same direction. The Greenland section of VIpius 
also indicates that the knowledge in possession of the Zeno Family at 
Venice found some expression in Italy before the publication of the 
Zeno Voyage and Map in 1558. Vlpius gives a clear denial to the 
Ptolemies respecting the situation of Greenland. The editor of the 
Ptolemy of 1482 knew of the Chronicle of Ivar Bardsen, and some of 
the names mentioned by him appear upon the editor’s map; yet at the 
same time he assigns a false position to Greenland, which is made an 
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extension of Norway, while Iceland is iaid down in the sea west of what 
is given as Greenland. Vlpius, on the contrary, and in accordance 
with the fact, places Iceland east of Greenland, though both are thrown 
too far towards Europe. The waters of Greenland are represented as 
navigated, and nothing is perhaps more susceptible of proof than the 
fact that communication was never lost with Greenland from the tenth 
century down to the present day. VIpius, whoseems to copy Ruysch’s 
outline, leaves the space between Greenland and the west as unex- 
plored, while Ruysch, on the other hand, makes Greenland, together 
with Newfoundland, part of Asia, Gog and Magog being in close 
proximity. It remained for the Zeno Map, published sixteen years 
after Vipius, to show the position of Greenland more distinctly, and at 
the same time to reveal the sites of the eastern and western colonies of 
Greenland, so erroneously supposed in later times to have been situated 
on the opposite coasts of that country. (Northmen in Maine, p. 30.) 

It will be necessary next to speak of the coast names on the 
North American Continent, though it has been indicated previously 
that certain of them show an agreement with the names on the Verra- 
zano Map. Along the eastern border of the Gulf of Mexico, adjoining 
Florida, may be seen “ Rio Del Gato,” or the Cat River; “ Rio de Los 
Angelos,” or River of the Angels; “P. de. S. lohan”; “ Navidad,” 
or Nativity ; ‘Costa Verde,” or the Green Coast; “ Costa de Corsales,” 
which could hardly mean the Coast of the Corsairs. Perhaps it was 
placed here in honor of Andrea Corsali, the Florentine navigator in the 
service of Emanuel, King of Portugal, though no record is found of 
any voyage made by him to this region. “B.de Los Baxos,” or the 
Shoal Bay, completes the list of names on this part of the Gulf. 

On the Atlantic coast the names commence near South Carolina with 
the “B. della »M,” Bay of the Cross. Next is “ Valleombrosa,” the 
Shady Valley,” which, with the neighboring coast, covered with sedge 
or reeds (Ca/am?7), reminds us of Milton’s lines: 


‘* Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arch’d, imbower, or scatter’d sedge.” 


“Punta del Olivio” is evidently the same as Verrazano’s Cape 
“Olimpe.” Then follow “Selvi di Cervi,” the Deer Park of Verra- 
zano, and “Calami,” similar to the “Carnavarall” of the Spanish 
maps. This brings us to “ Lyngavilla” and “G. di. S. Germano,” both 
Verrazano names, the former being Longueville, near Dieppe, and the 
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latter St. Germaine-en-Laye, the splendid residence of Francis I. “R. 
del Sole,” River of the Sun, if not for Solis, is followed by “ Norman- 
villa,” a French city near Longueville. “C. S. Iohan” indicates 
southern New Jersey. “Porto Reale” follows, when suddenly we 
reach the river intended for the Penobscot or Norombega, which, as on 
the Map of Allefonsce, is thrown too far south. The coast being drawn 
on a small scale, the outline is confused. At the southern entrance of 
the river is “S. Franc. C.,” or the Cape of St. Francis, delineated by 
Allefonsce as the “ Franciscan Cape.” Next is “Refvgivm Promont.” 
intended for the Cape of Refuge” of the Verrazano Map, which 
afforded Verrazano a land-locked harbor, to-day identified with New- 
port. It must be observed again, however, that the outline of Vipius 
is confused. The next name is “Corte Magiore,’ unless indeed 
“ Magiore” belongs with the succeeding inscription. The significa- 
tion is obscure, like that of “ Flora,” though the latter occurs in several 
of the Ptolemies of the period, including Mattiolo’s, 1548, and in 
Ramusio’s Verrazano sketch. Finally, “‘Cavo de Brettoni” is reached, 
or Cape Breton, a name usually referred to the French, but which may 
have been given by the Portuguese. The form, it will be observed, is 
Portuguese. “Cimeri,” on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is a word whose 
use is not plain. The reading may be “cdmeri,” and thus refer to the 
“Cosin de mer annano,” or Oceanus of Schoner, 1520, signifying 
the Ocean Cape. With “ Terra Laboratoris” we reach, not Labrador, 
the Portuguese “Land of the Laborers,” but New Foundland. By 
mistake, “ Laboratoris”’ is applied to New Foundland, as later to Cape 
Breton, the inland waters of which are to-day called “ Bras d’or,” pre- 
viously lengthened from “ Brador,” which, according to the fancy of 
some one, signified “the Arm of Gold.” Thus easily are names emptied 
of their original signification. The coast line to “C. Frio,” the Cold 
Cape of the Portuguese, represents New Foundland, one part of which 
is marked “ Terra Corterealis.” ‘“C. Branco” is the White Cape, and 
“C.de Bona Vista” afforded a good view. Yet, whatever name may be 
given to New Foundland by the old cartographers, that of “ Bacca_ 
laos” always adheres, being derived from Baculum, a stick, often used 
to keep fish spread open when drying. ‘“ Baia dos Moros,” at the 
Straits of Belle Isle, signifies Codfish Bay. “G. Datrometa” is a mis- 
spelling of “G. da Tormento,” or the Gulf of Torment, found on Reinel 
and other charts, apparently referring to the stormy weather. “ Ilhado” 
follows, and “R. da Braco” may signify the Shallow River. “C. Pri- 
mero” is the first cape, ‘“G. do plagel” is the Gulf of the Sand Bank, 
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and “Dos Demonios,” or the Island of the Demons, is often found. 
Greenland lies adjoining, being called “ Groestlandia.” It is separated 
from Labrador by the sea. As in several other maps, the name is 
repeated on an island lying westward as “Grovelat.” The greater 
portion of the region around the Pole is shown as land, but north of 
Asia is an immense lake, “Mare Glaciale,’ found on the Nancy 
Globe. 

Only two of the names between the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence remain to-day. The French were nevertheless ambitious, 
and would have founded New France on the central portion of our 
coast if circumstances had proved more favorable. Trivial incidents 
sometimes turned them aside. But for a head wind when off Cape 
Cod, sailing southward in 1605, Champlain might have reached the 
Hudson, and instead of planting Port Royal in Nova Scotia, he might 
have established its foundations on Manhattan Island, in the region 
where Port Royal (“Porto Reale”) was laid down by VlIpius. This 
would have made the greatest city in America a French city, and, 
possibly, changed the destiny of the continent. 

It will be seen that Vipius gives to France only that to which she 
was entitled. As far northward as the coast of the Carolinas, the terri- 
tory is considered Spanish, while thence to the Gulf of St. Lawrence it 
is French, the rest being Portuguese, as allowed by the general use of 
Portuguese names. In 1542, when Cartier set out upon his expedition 
to colonize on the St. Lawrence, it was clearly understood at Rome 
what the French claimed. At the same time the globe, as pointed out, 
bears the line of Pope Alexander, by which the most of the New World 
was given to Spain. These facts, however, are consistent with one 
another, even on the supposition that the globe was made at the Vatican 
under the direction of the Cardinal-Presbyter Cervinus. That person, 
though loyal to the Papal throne, which he was destined to occupy, was 
not over friendly to Spain, having three years before refused ‘a pension 
of ten thousand piastres from Charles V., who wished to win his 
support. Therefore, while recognizing the decree of Alexander, he 
might have been fair with the French, and thus conceded what they 
had accomplished in the New World by the aid of his countryman, 
Verrazano. However this may be, the French are recognized, and the 
most of the region now occupied by the United States was claimed for 
France as New Gaul. Cluverius (Introductio ad Geographium, ed. 
1629) also speaks of New France as Gaul (“Nova Francia Gallis.”) Did 
he know of the Globe of Vipius? Cartier’s voyage of 1534 is not men- 
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tioned, as he made no discoveries, but the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
he entered, is left open. Ribero on his map indeed closes the Gulf, yet 
it was well known to the French at a very early period. 

The open sea and isthmus on the Globe of Vlpius form a topic of 
special interest, but as it has been discussed already in connection with 
the Map of Verrazano, it will suffice here-to add a few facts by way of 
illustration. The sea and isthmus were copied from Verrazano, and the 
existence of a body of water in close proximity to the Atlantic was 
generally believed. Often it was represented as lying further to the 
south, and hence some suppose that what was referred to may have 
been the Bay of Mexico. Again, the sea was supposed to lie near the 
St. Lawrence River, a belief that led the French to attempt the coloni- 
zation of that rude and inhospitable country, in preference to the sunny 
and fertile regions explored farther southward by Verrazano. The 
Spaniards, on the same principle, as previously noted, proposed to 
fortify and colonize the Straits of Magellan. The St. Lawrence was 
supposed to lead directly into the “Sea of China.” When Champlain 
went to Canada in 1608, he declared that he would not return until he 
reached the sea. 

In 1612 he made a seventeen days’ journey into the wilderness 
from Montreal to find the sea upon whose shore Vignan professed 
to have seen the wreck of an English ship. This man, who marched 
before Champlain through the tangled forests, has been called an 
impostor, and, with a musket leveled at his head, Vignan confessed 
himself one; yet no doubt he was as much deceived as Champlain, 
having acted upon the trusted relation of another, a course which he 
supposed would succeed, and bring him great credit. De Bry (Brevis 
Narratio, Pt. 2, 1591) represents the sea in his map, while the Virginia 
colonists entertained a similar idea. As late as 1651 the western sea 
was represented within about two hundred miles of the Atlantic coast, 
as appears from a map of that year, found in some copies of “The 
Discovery of Nevv Brittaine.” This error had its day, and then died ; 
though not without manifesting a remarkable vitality. The belief was 
shared by VIpius in common with Verrazano, the latter being as positive 
on the subject as Frobisher himself, both having committed the belief 
to maps. 

Before drawing to a close, it may be desirable to give a brief sketch 
of the life of Marcellus. The portrait is a reduction in fac simile of that 
found in the work entitled, “Uomini Illustri Toscani,” etc. Apart from 
all connection with the globe, it will be prized by collectors for its great 
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rarity. It is to Marcellus II. that we are indebted, in no small degree, 
for what, upon the whole, may be regarded as the most skillfully made 
of the ancient globes now known. 

Marcellus Cervinus de Spanniochi was the son of Riciardo Cervinus 
and Cassandra Benci, being born May 6th, 1501, at Montesano, a city of 
southern Italy, situated about seventy miles southeast of Naples. The 
family was originally of Montepulciano, near Siena. For that reason 
Pope Marcellus takes his place among the Sienese. His father was 
Apostolic Receiver for the March of Ancona. The early studies of 
Marcellus were conducted at Siena. Upon going to Rome he was 
appointed Secretary to Pope Julius III. 1n 1538 he served at the Court 
of Charles V. as Papal Ablegate. December roth, 1539, he was created 
Cardinal. He also received the Bishopric of Neo Castro. December 
15th, 1540, he was made titular Bishop of Reggio, Jacques Lainez per- 
forming the actual duty; and February 29th, 1544, Bishop of Gubbio. 

Marcellus was present at the Diet of Spires, and April 30th, 1545, 
was made one of the three Presidents of the Council of Trent. April 
5th, 1555, he was unanimously elected Pontiff, and the following day he 
was crowned. A violent stroke of apoplexy put an end to his life April 
30th, after a reign of twenty-two days. If Marcellus had lived, he 
would have taken rank amongst the greatest of the Popes. Protestants 
praise him, and the worst enemies of Rome are obliged to concede his 
worth. His example was indeed unique; for the reformation of the 
clergy which, as Ranke observes, others talked about, he exhibited in his 
own person. He was zealous for a pure administration throughout the 
Church. Though, like his father, possessing certain astrological tastes, 
he was sincerely devoted to pure science, literature and criticism. He 
advocated the reformation of the calendar, in accordance with a plan 
devised by his father. At the time the impression went abroad that the 
world was to suffer from an universal deluge, a belief which, it is said, 
drove Clement VII. to the high grounds of Tivoli, Marcellus, then but 
little known, wrote a treatise to dissipate the notion. Amongst his 
elegant Latin poems is one “ De Somnio Scipionis.” His disposition was 
somewhat severe, and he wished to inaugurate strong measures against 
the Lutherans and Calvinists; being desirous, also, of reassembling the 
Council of Trent. His severity even led him to propose the abolition 
of music in the Church; but when at Easter, Palestrina, then Chapel 
Master of the Vatican, composed a Mass for six voices, its effect was so 
great that the Pontiff burst into tears. He at once abandoned his 
purpose, and the Mass has since been known as the Mass of Pope 
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Marcellus II. The tastes of this Pontiff were elegant. He was himself 
an accomplished draughtsman, and a good sculptor. He loved to 
surround himself with learned and scientific men. Being fond of history 
and antiquities, it is presumable that he was interested in geography. 
At the time when the Globe of Vipius was made, 1542, he was wholly 
devoted to studious pursuits, being also charged with the care of 
the Vatican Library. He was distinguished for his height, though his 
figure was spare. His eyes were black, and the expression of his 
countenance, according to his portrait and written testimony, was pleas- 
ing and agreeable. It is recorded that, while possessing gaiety of dis- 
position, he seldom laughed. Two medals, described by D’Artaud, 
were struck in his honor. (“Histoire des Souverains Pontifes Romains.’’) 
This account of the Life of Pope Marcellus quashes the last indict- 
ment drawn against Verrazano, where it is declared: “ Even the Globe 
of Euphrosynus Vlpius, a name otherwise unknown, is represented 
to have been constructed for Marcellus, who had been archbishop of 
Florence. They are all the testimony of Florence in her own behalf.” 
(Murphy’s “ Verrazzano,” p. 150.) As it happens, however, Cervinus 
was never Archbishop of Florence, and held no office in that city, which 
for generations attempted no recognition of Verrazano, it not being 
known that a copy of the Navigator’s Letter existed in the archives. 
The Globe of VIpius, no more than the Map of Verrazano, is associated 
with any fraud. The charge is based upon a misconception of the facts, 
and must be abandoned. The instrument in question is a Roman pro- 
duction, the design of which may yet be traced to Marcellus himself, who 
was known for his ability and skill in this kind of work. Nevertheless, 
by whomsoever it may have been designed, this ancient globe has come 
to us from the Eternal City, finding a permanent resting place at last, 
not without a certain fine justice, in the great metropolis which looks 
out upon the splendid harbor visited and described by him whose name 
is so prominently engraved upon the portion representing the New 
World. Ifthe history of the globe could be written, it would be found to 
possess the charms of romance. This may be the very globe that, as 
Hakluyt said, “ scemeth to be of Verrasanus making,” and which Queen 
Elizabeth was accustomed to consult in the gallery at Westminster. If 
so, by what means did it reach England? It certainly went to Spain, 
and there, the instrument upon which perhaps more than one Pope read 
the decree of his predecessor, Alexander, was finally banished to the 
realm of worthless antiquities. Yet it is a rare souvenir of the past. It 
embodies many of the great aspirations of the sixteenth century. It 
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stands connected with its maritime enterprise and adventure, and 
with its naval and geographical romance. It forms an epitome of the 
world from the beginning to 1542. Especially does it prove to the 
student how the exploration of our continent tried the courage, tested 
the endurance, baffled the skill and dissipated the fortunes of some of 


the noblest of men. 
B. F. DE COSTA 
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OREGON 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAME 


Captain Jonathan Carver, the relation of whose “ Travels through- 
out the Interior Parts of North America” was first published in 1778, 
mentions “the River OREGAN (on another page Oregon), or the River 
of the West, that falls into the Pacific Ocean at the Straits of Annian.” 
No earlier authority for this name in either form has been discovered. 
Three or four explanations of it have been offered, no one of which is sup- 
ported by a particle of historical evidence, or by intrinsic probability. 
The derivation from “Orejones,” a nickname given by the Spanish to 
the Incas of Peru, and afterwards to Indians of Brazil and to others in 
Coahuila—because they perforated and distended the lobes of their ears 
—scarcely deserves consideration. There is no nation on the Columbia 
River or its affluents to which such an epithet is peculiarly appropriate ; 
but if there were any such “big eared” tribe in that region, and if we 
could overlook the extreme improbability of the transfer of such a 
nickname from the people to the river, and of its conversion from 
plural to singular—and if the corruption of “Orejones” to “Oregon” 
(Spanish 7 to English g hard) can be supposed possible—yet how could 
such a name come to Carver’s knowledge among the Sioux and Algon- 
kins of the Northwest? Certainly not from /ndians, for in no instance 
have Indians been known to adopt geographical or tribal names given 
by Europeans, or derived from a foreign language. 

Equally fanciful is the explanation—first offered, I believe, in Darby’s 
Gazeteer, 1827— which derives the name from the Spanish orégano, 
“wild marjoram.” In the first place, the plant referred to, commonly 
called “sage brush” or “wormwood,” is not. an Origanum (Spanish 
orégano), but an Artemisia; in the second place, this plant, though 
abundant on the plains, does not grow near the Pacific coast; and 
finally, there is no evidence that the Columbia River or the Oregon 
country was known to the Spanish at the date of Carver's travels, or 
that Spaniards ever used the name “ Oregan” or “Oregon” for either 
river or country. 

The name is not Spanish, nor was it, as Mr. Robert Greenhow 
believed, “invented by Carver.’ It comes from an Indian language, 
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with which Carver had been for many years somewhat familiar, and it 
is the accurate ¢rans/ation into that language of the name by which, as 
Carver had reasons for believing, “the Great River of the West” was 
designated by the tribes that lived near it. It is the Mohegan wauregan, 
the Abnaki owrighen, the Delaware waulieyen, the Massachusetts wunne- 
gan, signifying in all dialects “good,” “fair,” “fine.” Ina river name 
it denotes sometimes a fair and beautiful—more often a gentle, easily 
navigable—stream, unbroken by falls. The Iroquois Oheéyo has the 
same meaning. The English corrupted the one name to “ Alleghany,” 
the other to “Ohio. “ Olighin (or Aleghin) sipou,” as it is written by 
La Metairie, the companion of La Salle, was the Algonkin name of the 
river which the Senecas called “ Oheéyo gaéhunda,” and both names were 
translated by the French in “la belle Riviére. 

Fifteen years before Carver began his travels Le Page du Pratz 
published (in the Fournal Oeconomique, September, 1751) a story told 
him by a Yazoo Indian, named Moncacht-apé, of his discovery of a 
river that flowed westward to the “Great Water,” through the coun- 
try of a nation called “Otters” (des Loutres). The river was broad and 
rapid, and its waters were so fine and clear that these Indians named it 
in their language “la belle Riviére.’ An English translation of this 
story appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1753. It 
was reproduced by Le Page du Pratz in 1758 in his Histoire de la Louts- 
tane (vol. iii, pp. 102-130), which was translated into English in 1763. 
The “Belle Riviére’’ of the West and the “Nation des Loutres” 
appear on Bailly d’Engel’s map of North America, 1764. The relation 
of Moncacht-apé seemed to confirm information previously obtained 
from northern Indians concerning the “River of the West.” D’An- 
ville, on his map of North America, published in 1746, laid down a river 
issuing from the Lake of the Woods, designating it as “ Grande Riviére 
qui court 4 l’Quest, découverte depuis peu de temps par le Sauvage 
Ochagac.” A rude map traced by this Ochagac (or Ochagach) indi- 
cated a route to this river through the country of the Sioux—the 
“‘Naudowessies” of Carver. These facts must have been well known 
to Carver when he set out in 1766, hoping to find his way to the head- 
waters of the River of the West, and to follow its course to the Pacific 
Ocean or the “Straits of Annian.” The Indians through whose coun- 
tries he traveled all spoke either Sioux or Algonkin dialects. When 
questioning them about the “ Fair River” of the West, he must neces- 
sarily translate its name into an Algonkin or a Sioux language. 
Neither of his interpreters (one was a Mohawk, the other a French 
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Canadian) understood the Sioux, but the Algonkin designation of a 
“Fair River”—Waurégan, Ourighen, or Alleghany, according to local 
dialect—must have been well known to them and to Carver himself. 

He did not succeed in opening a way to the Pacific, or even in dis. 
covering the “Heads of the River of the West,” but he dd succeed in 
giving to the uxdiscovered river, and to the vast territory it was sup- 
posed to traverse, and finally to a State in the American Union an 
excellent name, which he did not “invent,” but which he honestly 
accepted as the equivalent of that by which the “Nation of Otters” 
designated in their unknown language their “ Belle Riviére.” 


J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE 
1783 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM 
JAY AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


No. I 


JUDGE JAY TO MR. ADAMS 


BEDFORD, WESTCHESTER Co., N.Y., t 
1o August, 1832. 
SIR: 

In the motives which prompt this 

letter, and in the long and uninterrupted 
friendship that subsisted between our 
Fathers, you will I trust find an apology 
for the liberty I take in addressing you. 
I am now engaged in preparing for the 
press a memoir of my Father’s life. In 
this work the negotiation of —83 will, 
of course, hold a prominent place. I 
find from a letter of Judge Peters, who 
was in Congress in —82 and —83, that 
an attempt was made in that body to 
pass a vote of censure on my Father for 
having violated his instructions in that 
negotiation. My Father also on several 
occasions mentioned the fact, yet both 
the public and secret Journals of Con- 
gress are silent on the subject. In what 
manner the attempt was made, and how 
it was defeated, I am ignorant. I sup- 
pose, but have never understood, that 
Mr. Adams was included in the proposed 
vote of censure. Thinking it probable 
that you may be acquainted with the 
particulars of this affair, permit me to 
ask the favor of you to give me such 
information respecting it, as in your 
opinion it may not be improper to com- 
municate, 

You are doubtless aware of the recent 
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efforts which have been made to exalt 
the reputation of Dr. Franklin, at the 
expense of his colleagues. A thorough 
and patient investigation of the trans- 
actions connected with the negotiations 
of —82 and —83, as far as I have been 
able to discover them and likewise of 
the communications to Congress from 
the French Ministers at Philadelphia, 
contained in the secret journals of Con- 
gress, has resulted in impressing on my 
own mind an entire conviction that the 
views taken by Messrs. Adams and Jay 
of the policy of the French Court, were 
well founded. I have found, in an old 
newspaper, an extract from a letter 
addressed by Count Montmorin, French 
Ambassador at Madrid, while my Father 
was at that Court, to Count Vergennes, 
that has a bearing on this subject. In it 
Montmorin tells Vergennes that “ His 
most Christian Majesty could not afford 
his Catholic Majesty a greater proof of 
his attachment, than in employing his 
influence in the United States to divert 
their views from the navigation of the 
Mississippi.” The letter has every ap- 
pearance of authenticity, but how and 
by what authority it became public I do 
not know. 

It is not improbable, from the peculiar 
opportunities you have enjoyed, that 
you may have derived information res- 
pecting both this document and also the 
real intentions of the French Cabinet, 
from sources not accessible to me.° I 
am, however, very sensible that the 
nature of these sources may have been 
such as to limit your communications. 

But should propriety permit you to 
afford me any aid in explaining and 
vindicating the course pursued by our 
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Parents in negotiating the treaty of 
peace, I need not say that the favour 
would be very gratefully received by 
Sir, 
Your very respectful and obedt servt, 
WILLIAM JAY 
To John Quincy Adams, 
Late President of the United States. 


No. II 


MR. ADAMS TO JUDGE JAY 


Quincy, 18 August, 1832. 


SIR: 
I learn with great satisfaction from 
your letter of the roth inst, that you are 
occupied in preparing for the Press a 
Memoir of your father’s life. The af- 
fectionate respect entertained for him 
by my father to the last period of his 
own life was witnessed by me through a 
long series of years, and has ever been 
cordially participated in by myself. 

The recent efforts to which you allude 
to exalt the reputation of Dr. Franklin 
at the expense of that of his colleagues, 
excited my surprise until I perceived 
the motives and impulses in which they 
originated. They were the more unjust 
in regard to your father, as he and Dr. 
Franklin, were as I have understood, 
always upon terms of mutual good un- 
derstanding. Dr. Franklin was a great 
favorite at the Court of Versailles, and 
particularly more in favour with the 
Count de Vergennes, a very equivocal 
character in public morals, though per- 
haps well adapted to the rotten condition 
of the French Monarchy at the close of 
the reign of Louis the 15th, and during 
that of his Successor, until the moment 
preceeding his fall. 
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The Political system of Vergennes 
towards our Country at the commence- 
ment of our Revolution is disclosed in 
some remarks of Mr. Turgot upon a 
memoir of the Count in April, 1776, 
upon the Question what course France 
and Spain should take on that occasion. 
He thought the Policy of France was 
neutrality, her znéeres¢ that the Insurrec- 
tion should be suppressed; because if 
Great Britain should put us down, she 
would be too much weakened by the 
necessary exertions to keep us down to 
be dangerous to France. 

Even this policy he did not honestly 
pursue; but while professing neutrality 
he did give clandestine assistance to 
keep the struggle up, and the surrender 
of Burgoyne, brought him to another 
conclusion. He then bound us to 
France by a Treaty of Commerce and 
an eventual treaty of Alliance. The 
object of these Treaties he further de- 
clared in another memoir in March, 
1784, had been to curb the ambition and 
pride of England, and to prevent the 
American Revolution from turning to the 
disadvantage of France. 

During the War of the Revolution, 
and at the negotiations for Peace, Ver- 
gennes was against us upon the Fish- 
eries, upon the Western Boundary, upon 
the indemnities to the Tories, and upon 
the navigation of the Mississippi. This, 
your father and mine well knew, and 
therefore did not communicate to the 
Count de Vergennes the progress of 
their negotiations with Mr. Oswald for 
Peace, but only the substance of the 
Treaty when concluded. That Treaty, 
however, was not to take effect until the 
Peace between Great Britain and France 
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should also be concluded. This the 
Count de Vergennes was negotiating 
with Mr. Fitzherbert, without communi- 
cating the progress of it to the American 
Commissioners. Doctor Franklin did 
not separate from his colleagues, in with- 
holding the details of the negotiation 
from the knowledge of the French 
Court, but he appears to have acquiesced 
in it with some reluctance, and was far 
more confiding in the friendship of 
France than she merited. 

I have, since receiving your letter, 
looked over my father’s papers of 1783, 
but find nothing relating to the attempt 
in Congress to pass a vote of censure 
upon the Commissioners who negotiated 
the Peace. I presume, however, that 
you have a copy of the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence recently published by Con- 


gress, and somewhat incorrectly edited 
by Mr. Sparks, I mean by the notes with 
which it is impoverished from the hand 


of the Editor. But in the tenth volume 
of that compilation, page 129, there is a 
letter from the then Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Robert R. Livingston, dated 25 
March, 1783, in which he censures 
severely enough the Commissioners for 
their distrust of the Court of Versailles, 
That Letter he sent without submitting 
it to Congress, but he had submitted the 
previously received despatches, Letters 
and Journals of the Commissioners, giv- 
ing the account of ¢heir Treaty, before 
the Peace between Great Britain and 
France had been concluded. The docu- 
ments from the Commissioners, he says, 
had been read in Congress, then referred 
back to him for a Report, and thereupon 
he had written to Congress a Letter, 
upon the consideration of which motions 
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were made and debated a whole day. 
Then his Letter and the motions were 
committed and a Report brought in, 
which had been two days under consid- 
eration, when the arrival of a vessel 
from Cadiz, with Letters from Count 
d’Estaing and the Marquis de La 
Fayette, announced the conclusion of 
the Peace, after which many members 
thought it would be improper to proceed 
in the Report, and (says he) “in that 
State it remains without any express 
decision. From this you will draw your 
own inferences. I make no apology for 
the part I have taken in this business,” 

From the secret Journals of Congress 
it appears’ that the letters from La 
Fayette and d’Estaing, announcing the 
Peace, were received by Congress on the 
24th of March, only the day before this 
Letter from Mr. Livingston to the Com- 
missioners was written. They had im- 
mediately superseded all further debate 
on the Report. From the temper of 
his letter to the Commissioners, which 
he says he intended to have submitted, 
but which he did not submit to Con- 
gress, from the reserved manner with 
which he speaks of the debates, motions 
and reports which had been left un- 
decided, and from his disclaimer of 
apology, for the part he had taken in the 
business, it is to be inferred that he had 
recommended a vote of censure, but 
whether it extended to all the Commis- 
sioners, or had a saving clause for Dr. 
Franklin, I am unable to say; very cer- 
tainly it included your father and mine. 
The reply of the Commissioners to Mr. 
Livingston, dated 27 July, 1783, page 
193, of the same volume, and signed by 
Dr. Franklin, as well as by our fathers, 
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was an extinguisher to Mr. Livingston’s 
objections. 
Wi.u1aAM Jay, Esqr., 
Bedford, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
Accept, Sir, the assurance of my 
best Respects and wishes, 
J. Q. ADAms 


P.S. I take the liberty of enclosing 
to you a copy of an Eulogy upon Mr. 
Monroe, delivered by me shortly after 
his decease. It is now somewhat out of 


season, but as there are references in it on 
more than one occasion to incidents in 
the life of your honored father, I venture 
to ask your acceptance of it. 


J.Q.A. 


No. III 
JUDGE JAY TO MR. ADAMS 


BEDFORD, 23d August, 1832. 
Sir: 

Permit me to return you my acknowl- 
edgements for your prompt and very 
obliging reply to my letter of the roth 
inst. 

Your conjectures respecting the pro- 
posed vote of censure on the Am. Com- 
missioners are, I have no doubt, well 
founded, and explain the obscurity in 
which that subject has been involved. 

The attempts that have been made in 
the notes to the Dip. Correspondence in 
the N. Am. Review, in the Boston News- 
papers and in the Life of Govr. Morris 
to convict Messrs. Adams and Jay of 
harbouring false and ungenerous sus- 
picions of the intentions of Count de 
Vergennes, evinced an unusual degree 
of zeal and pertinacity, and indicate, I 
think, other than apparent motives. 

Owing to some irregularity of the 
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mails, I have been deprived of the pleas- 
ure of receiving the Eulogy on Mr. 
Monroe wh. you were so good as to send 
me. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very respectful and obliged Serv’t, 
WILLIAM Jay. 
John Q. Adams, 
Late Prest. of the U. States. 


No. IV 


MR. ADAMS TO JUDGE JAY 


Quincy, 2oth Oct., 1832. 
Dear Sir: 

At the time when I had the pleasure 
of receiving your letter of the 23d of 
August, I had at hand no copy of my Eu- 
logy upon the Life and Character of 
James Monroe which I could offer you 
in the place of that which by some acci- 
dent must have failed in the conveyance. 

Having since then some additional 
copies, I now enclose one of them, and 
add to it a copy of an address delivered 
by me to the Inhabitants of this Town 
on the 4th of July of the last year. 
The subjects of both these essays being 
so intimately connected with important 
incidents in the life of your father, will 
I hope apologise to you for asking your 
acceptance of them at solateaday. It 
was after the delivery of them both that 
I first learnt your intention to publish a 
biographical memoir of your illustrious 
father; retaining for his memory that 
affectionate regard which I had from my 
own childhood felt, and been taught to 
cherish for himself while he lived, the 
Destinies, or, to speak more correctly, 
the dispositions of Providence have 
traced the path of my own life at dis- 
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tances so remote from those of his chil- 
dren that I have almost been deprived 
of the satisfaction of a personal acquaint- 
ance with them, and particularly with 
yourself. These are the circumstances 
which occasion the lapse of time since 
the publication of the enclosed dis- 
courses before my offering of copies of 
them to you. 

Wordly Wisdom was Doctor Frank- 
lin’s God. An immense disproportion, 
if not the whole, of his virtues was con- 
centrated in Prudence. His Justice was 
Prudence. His Fortitude was Prudence. 
His Temperance, what he had of it, was 
Prudence. His Philosophy was essen- 


tially that of Epicurus, perhaps in its 
least exceptionable form. The quaint 
sayings of Poor Richard’s Almanac con- 
tain his whole system of morals. 


There is a question among the Class- 
ical Commentators upon Juvenal whether 
one of his celebrated lines should be 
read 


Nullum Numen abest si sit Prudentia, 


or 
Nullum Numen adest ni sit Prudentia. 


Dr. Franklin’s Life was a practical ex- 
emplification of the first of these read- 
ings. It was prosperous throughout a 
long Career. The virtue of Prudence 
carried him through more than four score 
years of successful achievements, and 
has left him a name among the most 
splendid of his Age and Country. It 
was in him united with a quick percep- 
tion and a powerful activity of judgment. 
But he lived for this world, as if there 
was no other; and of the motive to ac- 
tion, traceable to the possibilities of a 
future state, he knew little or nothing. 
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There is a moral Philosophy of a higher 
order than that of Dr. Franklin. 

In the conclusion of the Preliminaries 
of Peace with Great Britain in Novem- 
ber, 1782, Doctor Franklin concurred 
with his colleagues by signing the Treaty 
without previous communication of its 
contents to the Count de Vergennes. To 
have separated from his colleagues would 
have been imprudent ; yet, if the with- 
holding of the information from the 
French Government had been a breach 
of good faith, a man, to whom Prudence 
did not embrace the whole duty of man, 
would have refused to sign and abided 
by the consequences. Franklin signed 
with his colleagues, but his Prudence 
gave Vergennes to understand that the 
withholding of the contents of the 
Treaty had not been with his approba- 
tion. Nor did he suffer his friends in 
Congress to be ignorant of his private 
opinions, and hence the effort in Con- 
gress to pass a vote of censure upon 
their Commissioners, and the petulant 
letter of their Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, 

The victorious reply of the Commis- 
sioners to that letter Dr. Franklin also 
signed. In the official Correspondence 
to the last he concurs with his colleagues. 
But he, like another of our most emi- 
nent Statesmen, had a language official, 
and a language confidential. If the vote 
of censure had passed in Congress, it 
would have been ostensibly as hard upon 
him as upon the rest, but his Prudence 
would have secured the means of turn- 
ing it to hisown account with Vergennes. 

Of your father, I think it never was 
said that 4e had a language official and 
a language confidential. His Prudence 
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was scarcely less than that of Dr. Frank- 
lin, but it had another foundation. 
I am, with great Respect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your friend and Servt, 

J. Q. ADams 

William Jay, Esqr., Bedford, 
New York. 


No. V 
JUDGE JAY TO MR. ADAMS 


BEDFORD, 27th Octr., 1832. 
Sir: 

It is not without hesitation that I do 
myself the pleasure of acknowledging 
the receipt of your interesting letter of 
the zoth inst., and of the pamphlets 
accompanying it, lest I should seem 
unnecessarily to trespass upon your time 
and patience ; and yet I am unwilling 
by my silence to afford you reason to 
think that your polite attentions to my- 
self, and your expressions of regard for 
my Father, have failed to produce their 
proper impression. 

The pamphlets contain many excellent 
and useful sentiments, and the oration 
especially is admirably adapted to the 
present crisis. It recalled to my mind 
an expression of Genl Washington’s in 
a letter to my Father: ‘The Monster 
—State Sovereignty.” Ina former letter 
you alluded to the friendship of Mr. 
Adams for my Father. I can bear wit- 
ness that it was sincerely reciprocated. 
He seems always to have felt and cher- 
ished his obligations to Mr. Adams for 
the manly and generous support he gave 
him in —82, and in his old age still 
spoke of it with warmth and grati- 
tude. 
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The character of his other colleague 

he perfectly understood and appreciated, 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your very Obedt and respectful Servt, 
WILLIAM JAY 


John Q. Adams, 
Late Prest. of the U. States. 


A DIPLOMATIC ROUND ROBIN 


March 26, (1786) 
¥ past 2—Dolly’s, 
One among our many follies 
Was calling in for Steaks at Dolly’s 
Whereby we’ve lost—and feel like Sinners 
That we have missed much better dinners 
Nor do we think that us ’tis hard on 
Most humbly thus to beg your pardon 
And promise that another time 
We'll give our reason not our rhime 
So we’ ve agreed—our Nem: Con: vote is 
That we thus jointly give you notice 
For as our rule is to be clever 
We hold it better late than never 
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This amusing trifle, signed by men 
whom we are taught to revere as grave 
and reverend seniors, is in the posses- 
sion of Charles Bruff, of Brooklyn, to 
whom we are indebted for its reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Jefferson, then our Minister to 
France, had been a short time before 
called by a private letter of Mr. Adams, 
then our Minister at London, to consult 
upon the terms of treaties with Portugal 
and Algiers. This letter was carried by 
Mr. Smith, then Adams’ Secretary of 
Legation, and later the husband of his 
only daughter. Jefferson returned with 
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him to London, where they met Richard 
Peters, well known in revolutionary 
history as Secretary to the Board of War, 
later as Judge of the U. S. Court in 
Pennsylvania, and celebrated for his 
dry wit and humor. 

It seems that these convivial spirits 
had engaged to dine with Mr. Adams 
on the evening of Saturday, the 25th of 
March, but were led astray by the at- 
tractions of Dolly’s chop-house, long 
famous for its good cheer. There, at 
half-past two o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, the rhyme, of which we give a fac- 
simile, was written. It is supposed to 
be in the hand-writing of Col. Smith, but 
to have been dictated by Mr. Peters. It 
is addressed to “His Excellency- John 
Adams, &c., &c., &c., corner Brooks 
Street, Grosvenor Square.” 

It is amusing to read in the diary of 
John Adams that he dined with Richard 
Peters and a distinguished company at 
the table of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s 
that same Sunday evening. The names 
of Jefferson and Smith do not appear 
in the list of the guests. We notice 
their absence without comment. The 
reader may draw his own conclusions. 

EDITOR 





EARLY PROPOSAL TO ANNEX 
THE VALLEY OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


State of Georgia, Frontier of the Creek 
Nation, rst March, 1787. 
May it please your Excellency, 

Having waited thus far in expectation 
of permission to join the Spanish troops 
in South America, and having expressed 
to your Excellency an ardent inclina- 
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tion to obtain the mere honor of serving 
in any Spanish regiment as a volunteer ; 
which requisitions as they were not 
complied with in due time, I beg leave 
to decline the acceptance of any rank 
or degree in the service of his Catholic 
Majesty. The annals of history must 
have informed your Excellency, that 
many nations have had abundant reason 
to deplore the impolicy of those whom 
they had invested with the powers of 
government, in slighting the proffered 
services of men (however young like 
myself) whose bent, study and inclination 
naturally led to ¢actical pursuits and to 
war, and who afterwards arrived to the 
highest pinnacle of eminence and glory ; 
at the woful experience of such coun- 
tries and States as had rejected those 
early overtures of service in their armies. 
Not to talk of the Achaian league, or 
the Athenian, Spartan or Theban story, 
modern history is replete with such 
proofs; and your Excellency cannot 
but recollect (however in-applicable 
perhaps the instances may hereafter 
prove to a young and insignificant soldier 
of fortune,) what France had suffered 
from a rejected Eugene; and that Saxe 
whose services had been refused by an 
English court, had afterwards fertilized 
the plains of the Netherlands with the 
blood and carcasses of the slaughtered 
Britons. But to the point. Being asol- 
dier of fortune, as I profess, and having 
studied from my infancy the science of 
arms, practical war is now my pursuit, as 
a profession most congenial with my prin- 
ciples and disposition; and thousands 
of Americans (officers in the late war) 
pant for an opportunity to serve this 
country. The banks of the Ohio and 
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Mississippi, are actually alive with the 
first American characters of this stamp, 
and called upon from thence by my 
heroic brethren of the army, honor, 
virtue and the bias of an ancient inter- 
course, and former habits incline me to 
assist them. From the Natches to the 
Kaskaskies, from Pittsburg to St. Mary’s 
river, they are prepared to pour forth 
with the greatest ease 50,000 veterans in 
arms in defence of their commercial 
rights, throughout the navigable rivers 
of the southern parts of this empire. 
The grain is actually germinating, sown 
by the pride, avarice, and folly of a cer- 
tain extern power, which the pure air of 
liberty working at the root, and the laws 
of nature, superior to the narrow policy 
of any foreign court, must finally and 
very speedily raise into a host of myr- 
midons, the children of AZacus; the 
sons of the earth; irresistible in this 
land, at least by any force that may ob- 
struct their pretensions or assail them. 

The important drama, may it please 
your Excellency, is now approaching; a 
new drama, in which the tragedians of 
the west are to appear in the military 
buskin—and I am invited to act as a 
character of some consequence among 
them. ‘Time will tell how decisively my 
part shall be performed. Of this I am 
sure, that I shall exhibit to my utmost 
the part of a soldier. A very inconsider- 
able time must inevitably call forth to 
trial, the mighty energy of the Ohio and 
Mississippi; and incidents and events 
are gradually teeming into birth, which 
will shortly open a spacious field for a 
daring spirit to explore. 

May it please your Excellency, the 
States of Georgia, Franklin, and Ken- 
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tucky, confederated; the counties of 
Bourbon, &c., on the Natches; the set- 
tlements on Cumberland, Kaskaskies, 
and the Wabash, and the government of 
Pittsburg, Westmoreland, &c., abound 
with the seeds of war; nor will any 
obstruction from New Orleans to the 
Balise, impede the overwhelming inun- 
dation preparing to pour down along 
the waters of the Mississippi, into the 
Bay of Mexico. ‘The torrent will be 
irresistible; the crop is actually in the 
ground ; harvest is ready for the hook, 
and the hook for the harvest, the reaper 
has introduced his sickle, combustibles 
are laid into a pile, nay, the very brand 
is already applied, and the fire only 
requires to be fanned. The permission 
of Congress will not be solicited on this 
occasion. In Congress this people are 
not represented. I am now on my way 
to the western waters, where people 
too long confined to unnatural bounda- 
ries, are ready to float with the current 
of the Mississippi into the sea, and with 
irresistible irruption and impetuosity to 
burst over every artificial barrier and 
mound which may obstruct their free 
passage into the ocean. The Americans 
are amphibious animals. They cannot be 
confined to the land alone. Tillage and 
commerce are their elements. Both, or 
neither will they enjoy. Both they will 
have or perish. 

I have the honor to remain, with the 
utmost deference, your Excellency’s 
most obedient, and most humble ser- 
vant, 


Joun Suttivan, Late Captain 
4th regiment American light dragoons. 


P.S. In the alternative of peace or 
war, I shall ever entertain the highest 
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respect for your Excellency, and should 
be happy in the continuance of a candid 
correspondence. In this case, inclose 
my address to Major Thomas Washington 
of Georgia, who is acquainted with my 
routes. 

To his Excellency [Don Diego Gardo- 
qui], the Spanish Minister at New York. 

The New York Packet, Friday, August 


17, 1787. 
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METAL OBJECTS FROM INDIAN TU- 
MULI IN GEORGIA.—Reprinted from 
the Smithsonian Report for 1877, is an 
interesting article, by Professor Charles 
Rau, entitled Observations on a gold or- 
nament from a mound in Florida. His 


estimate of the age and origin of this 


relic appears entirely correct. As we 
well know, objects of European manu- 
facture are not infrequently found in the 
grave-mounds of this region, once known 
by the general name of Florida, but 
they usually appertain to secondary in- 
terments upon the crests and along the 
slopes of tumuli, or are obtained from 
Indian graves of comparatively recent 
date. 

Occasionally occur instances where 
such relics evidently belonged to and 
formed a part of the original sepulture 
which the heap of earth, rock, or shell 
was designed to perpetuate. To an ex- 
ample of this sort do I refer on page 131 
of my Antiquities of the Southern Indians. 
That the custom of mound-building was 
observed even within the historic period 
is capable of easy demonstration. 

Last winter while opening a shell- 
mound on the Colonel’s Island, lying 
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near the mouth of Midway river, on the 
Georgia coast, I found in the heart of 
the structure and intermingled with the 
bones of several skeletons, a Portugese 
coin, bearing the date 1732—the year 
prior to the settlement of the colony 
under Oglethorpe. It is in good preser- 
vation, presents the image and super- 
scription of Joannes V, and was mani- 
festly associated with the primal inhum- 
ation. 

About three years ago, from a small 
grave-mound near the Savannah river, 
in Columbia County in this State, was 
taken a gold coin interred with the de- 
ceased in whose honor this earth-pile 
had been erected. It is a piece of Cob 
money. Aside from the particular inter- 
est it possesses in the eye of the Ameri- 
can Archeologist, because of its associa- 
tion with the primitive customs of the 
peoples, once cormorant here, who per- 
petuated, even after contact with Euro- 
peans, their habit of interring with the 
dead articles of use and ornament, it is 
of no inconsiderable value to the numis- 
matologist. Both these coins lie before 
me as I write. 

Cherokee graves in Upper Georgia, 
and the burial places of the Creeks in 
the middle portions of the State, often 
yield an abundant supply of European 
beads, silver ornaments, and trinkets of 
foreign manufacture. 

But I have wandered from the object 
I had in view when I took up my pen. 
It was to call attention to a gold orna- 
ment, of primitive manufacture, which 
was obtained from an Indian grave in 
Duke’s Creek Valley, one of the tribu- 
taries of Nacoochee valley in Cherokee, 
Georgia. It is a little less than an inch 
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in length, is rather cylindrical in shape, 
tapering to a blunt point, is about a 
quarter of an inch broad, and the eighth 
of an inch in thickness. At the upper 
corner it was perforated apparently by 
means of a triangularly shaped flint im- 
plement. The aperture decreases on 
both sides towards the centre. At 
the inception the diameter of the perfo- 
ration is a little less than the eighth of 
an inch; at the centre, about the six- 
teenth of an inch. 

But little labor was bestowed upon 
this object, save in drilling the hole. In 
it we behold a natural mass or nugget 
of gold, perforated at the larger end for 
the purpose of suspension. This nugget 
has a smooth, attrided appearance. 

Gold objects of primitive manufacture 
are here exceedingly rare so far as my 
observation and information extend. 
Everything of this sort, therefore, is in- 
teresting and worthy of note. 

With the exception of a few gold 
beads—some of them drilled nuggets, 
and others small masses of native gold 
hammered out and then rolled—found 
in the Etowah Valley, this is the only 
gold object of primitive manufacture 
and use, obtained within the limits of 
this State, of which I have any personal 
knowledge. 

The Spaniards, as is well known, were 
grievously disappointed at the lack of 
this metal on the persons and in the 
habitations of the Florida Tribes. The 
famed mountains of Apalatcy, spouting 
streams of gold, were sought but never 
found. Their treasures, like the spring 
of perpetual youth, remained undiscov- 
ered. 

Nuggets of native silver have been 
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taken from a grave-mound in Lincoln 
County, Georgia, but they bore no traces 
of labor, and seem to have been valued 
and preserved by the natives because of 
their beauty and rarity. 

I do not believe that the North Amer- 
ican Indians, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, understood the treatment of metals 
by fire. Of iron they made compara- 
tively little use, and then rubbed the 
native ore into the desired shape. As 
far as my observation goes, in the fabri- 
cation of utensils, weapons, and orna- 
ments from copper, they regarded the 
ore as a malleable stone and hammered 
it into the required forms. 

In like manner did they deal with 
gold nuggets. ; 

I have never seen a silver object of 
primitive manufacture. 

CHARLES C, JONES, JR. . 

Augusta, Ga. 

DESCRIPTION OF ~ FAYETTEVILLE, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1790.—£xtract of a 
letter dated October 1st.—Nature seems to 
have pointed out this place as the most 
proper spot for the seat of Government 
in the State. Our centrality, perhaps not 
strictly so much so in a geographical 
view, as in point of population and trade, 
is unquestionable. Fayetteville is situated 
on the best branch of Cape Fear River, 
with an easy shallop navigation the whole 
distance to Wilmington, about one hun- 
dred miles, from whence is only twenty- 
five miles to the sea. The inhabitants 
are extremely anxious that this object 
should be attained, as in no town of the 
State are the manners of the people so 
civilized and becoming, or any place 
where there is a greater plenty of provi- 
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sions, or where such a numerous repre- 
sentation as ours could be so well ac- 
commodated—here is no gouging, and 
comparatively speaking, but little swind- 
ling; what there is, is in a certain notorious 
house at the west end of the town, kept 
by a set of infamous fellows, whom, in a 
little time, we hope to whip off into Vir- 
ginia, or South Carolina. The trade of 
Fayetteville is increasing rapidly, and we 
have a continual acquisition of new com- 
ers, attracted, no doubt, by the superior 
advantages we enjoy. W. K. 


THE OLD HESSIANS.—Many of them 
deserted from the British, as is well 
known, and became good friends of 
liberty and the American cause, soon 
after reaching our shores. 

Two of these “foreign mercenaries,” 


as they were called, and often with an 
unfair degree of odium, whose very 
respectable descendants now dwell in 
this city or contiguously, have recently 
been named to us, viz., John Henry 
Frederics and. John Christian Brockner, 


both born on the year 1756. The 
former was a University student, and 
was impressed into the service, in Ham- 
burg. He lived in this city, where he 
died January 12, 1821. One of his 
daughters, an aged maiden lady, lives 
now in Brooklyn, L. I., with a nephew, 
whose venerable father, Mr. Jacob Brin- 
kerhoff, a native New Yorker, and noted 
for his attachment to the Reformed 
Church and its old Holland vernacular, 
married her sister. John Jacob Astor 
came over in the same ship with Mr. 
Frederics, and as they were fellow- 
soldiers also, at least for a season, so 
they were great friends through life. 
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Mr. Astor used often to go to the other’s 
house in this city to smoke and chat 
with him. John Christian Brockner 
died in 1851, in his g5th year, leaving 
four sons, one of whom, Washington, 
is now living in New York. His father, 
after leaving the British, fought for the 
Americans as a volunteer, in several 
battles, one of which was that of Mon- 
mouth, and also as a scout up the Hud- 
son, among the “Cow-boys.” He is 
also said to have frozen one of his feet 
in a winter campaign. The old man 
had a great admiration for General 
Washington, and, at Tarrytown, near 
which he married and lived the early 
part of his life post bellum, he used to 
tell General Storms of the great kind- 
ness of the Commander-in-chief, to the 
soldiers when sick in their tents. His 
birth place in the old father-land, was 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and he too was 
impressed for the army. He was a 
shoemaker by trade, and was a traveling 
journeyman at the time. We are told 
that Brockner, with five or six others, 
one of whom was probably Frederics, 
deserted in this city and concealed 
themselves in a swamp, near where 
Canal street now is. Also that the 
former had some experience in one of 
these revolutionary New York Bastiles, 
the “ Sugar-Houses.” 

New York must speak tenderly of 
those old Germans who, in becoming 
our foes in the great struggle of our 
Revolution, had very little responsibility 
in the matter, and some of whom, both 
personally and in their descendants, 
have since been co valuable an element 
in our citizenship. As the British were 
evacuating New York, in 1783, Semon, 
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a Hessian, was the first to hoist the 
American flag from a private house, 
which was No. 13 Chatham street. The 
venerable Judge Ulshcefer is a son of a 
Hessian soldier. And we have a de- 
scendant of another in one of our Presby- 
terian pulpits, while another of a similar 
posterity is a Professor in the University 
in this city. W. H. 
MADISON’S NIGHT CAP.—To preserve 
the tops of masts of the Shipping laid 
up for some years past, on account of 
the war, it has been common to cover 
them with an inverted tar-barrel. A 
sailor yesterday, says the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, who ascended to remove one 
of these coverings, exclaimed as he ac- 
complished his object, “ Off comes Mad- 
ison’s Night-cap,"—W. Y. Weekly Mu- 
seum, Feb, 25, 1815. PETERSFIELD, 
RIGHT OF POSSESSION.— Spanish River 
Road, Sep. 15, 1711. Being informed 
by several Officers, who had been there, 
that a Cross was erected on the Shoar, 
with the names of the French Sea Offi- 
cers who had been here, which I look’d 
upon as a Claim of Right they pretend 
to for the King, their Master, the Island 
having been always in the times of Peace 
used in Common, both by the English 
and French, for lading Coals, which are 
extraordinary good here, and taken out 
of the Clifts with Iron Crows only, and 
no other Labour. I thought it not 
amiss, therefore, to leave something of 
that kind to declare the Queen’s Right 
to this Place; and having a Board made 
by the Carpenter, and painted, I sent 
him ashoar to fix it upon a Tree in some 
eminent Place, where it might most 
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easily be seen, which was after the 
form of a square surmounted by a cross, 
with the inscription ow 


IN NOMIN 
PATRIS FILII oa BAe, PIRI frus SANCTI 
OMNIBUS IN guristo FIDELIBUS SALUTEM 
NO DEI GRATIA 


MAG. SIL REG 
ET HIBERNIZ# RE 


RANCILZ 
ToTIUs UE AMERICA SEPTENTRIONALIS 


DOMINA, ito: * dumiemmaaee &C, 
CUJUS HARUM INSULARUM VULGO 
CAPE BRETON 
ee amin 
DOMINII 
TESTIMONIUM 
HOC 


EREXIT MONUMENTUM 
SU MAJESTATIS SERVUS 
ET SUBDITUS FIDELISSIMUS 
D. HOVENDEN WALKER EQUES AURATUS 
OMNIUM IN AMERICA NAVIUM REGALIUM 
PRAFECTUS ET THALASSIARCHA 
MENSE SEPTEMBRIS 
ANNO SALUTUS 

—Account of Admiral Walker's Expedi- 
tion to Canada, 1711. J. A.S. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE MISSISSIPPI.— 
They write from Paris, that two Ameri- 
can Princes are arrived there, whose 
Skins are figured with unintelligible 
Hieroglyphick Characters, as Marks of 
Distinction ; one of them is the Son of 
a King, and the other an Emperor, on 
the Banks of the Mississippi. Their 
Domesticks wear a Jacket, Petticoat, a 
Red Mantel and a White Scarff about 
their Waste, Pendants in their Ears, and 
Turbans on their Heads.—London News- 


paper, July, 1772. W. K. 


HARD MONEY FOR NEW ENGLAND.— 
The expenses incurred by the New Eng- 
land colonies in the reduction of Louis- 
burg were, after considerable delay, reim- 
bursed by order of Parliament. It 
amounted to £183,649 sterling, or 
$800,000, and arrived in the form of six 
hundred and fifty-three thousand ounces 
of silver and ten tons of copper. The 
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money was landed on Long Wharf, 
placed in wagons, and carried through 
the streets of Boston, with much rejoicing 
It was divided between the four colo- 
nies, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut ; Massa- 
chusetts, including Maine, receiving 
most of it. The paper currency of 
Massachusetts, which was previously at 
the rate of seven or eight to one of sil- 
ver, was after redeemed at a rate of 
about one fifth less than the current 
value. Mipas. 


LETTER OF MAJOR GENERAL HEATH. 
—The following letter is believed to 
have never been in print before, and 
may be of interest to the readers of this 
Magazine. 


‘Headquarters, Continental Village, 
Sept. 28th, 1781. 


Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 25th did not come 
to hand till the last evening. I thank 
you for the intelligence you have again 
communicated. I have not a sufficient 
knowledge of the country where you are, 
or of its vicinity, to determine precisely 
what posts are the most advantageous 
for your regiment to occupy. 

Governor Livingston supposed your 
present station the most eligible to pre- 
vent the incursions of the enemy, and to 
suppress illicit trade. 

The force on Staten Island was then 
but small, the present force of the enemy, 
and probability of their intending an in- 
cursion into the State may make a 
change in your position necessary, both 
as it respects your own detachment or 
checking the enemy. You must there- 
fore act as circumstances may require, 
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and prudence and policy point out as 
most eligible. 

Please therefore to conduct con- 
formably—that is, as circumstances may 
require. I have ordered a detachment 
of regular troops to cross Kings ferry» 
and advance as far as Ramapaugh. 
They will not advance further, unless a 
movement of the enemy into Jersey 
should require it, in which case they 
will advance rapidly to the aid of the 
militia. The troops are under the com- 
mand of Colonel Commandant Swift, 
and have a light field piece with them. 
Please give them euarly notice if the 
enemy should attempt to cross the island. 
If the movement should be considerable, 
more force with a general officer wil] 
march to your assistance. 

Please continue to advise me of the 
motions and designs of the enemy as far 
as come to your knowledge.” 

I am with great regard 
Dear Sir, 
Your Ob’d’t Serv’t 
W. HEATH. 

“ Colonel Seely.” M. General.” 

In connection with the above, I give 
the following extract from Major Gen- 
eral Heath’s Memoirs, page 311, under 
date of Sept. 28th, 1781: “ Apprehend- 
ing that the enemy might have intentions 
of crossing over from Staten Island to 
the Jersies, a detachment of 300 infan- 
try, with light artillery, under the com- 
mand of Col. Swift, were ordered to 
cross the ferry the next morning, and 
move as far as Ramapaugh, to be at 
hand to aid the militia, in case the 
enemy should land at the Jersies.” 

C. J. BARNES. 

Chicago, Til. 
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ONE AND INSEPARABLE.—Died June 
gth, 1830, at Marie, near Quebec, Nou- 
velle Beauce, Jacques Gagne, and Mag- 
daline Morin, his wife, both 77 years old. 
These two persons were born the same 
day, baptized the same day, made their 
first communion the same day, died and 
were buried the same day.—Commercial 
Advertiser, June 30th, 1830. W. K. 


A MEDICAL CURIOSITY.—Whereas of 
late years there has been advanced for 
a certainty, by a certain Quack Doctor, 
a foreigner, that a certain cure may be 
had for a consumption, where any of 
the same family had before that time 
died with the same disease ; directing to 
have the bodies of such as had died to 
be dug up; and further said, that out 
of the breast or vitals might be found a 


sprout or vine fresh and growing, which, 
together with the remains of the vitals 
being consumed in the fire, would be an 
effectual cure to the same family: And 
such direction so far gained credit, 
that in one instance the experiment 
was thoroughly made in Wilmington, 


on the first day of June _ instant, 
two bodies were dug up which be- 
longed to the family of Mr. Isaac 
Johnson of that place, they both died 
with the consumption, one had been 
buried one year and eleven months, the 
other one year, a third of the family 
then sick. On full examination of the 
then small remains by two doctors then 
present, viz: doctors Grant and West, 
not the least discovery could be made; 
and to prevent misrepresentations of 
the facts, I being an eye witness, that 
under the coffin was sundry small sprouts 
about one inch in length, then fresh, but 
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most likely was the produce of sorrel 
seeds which fell under the coffin when 
put in the earth. And that the bodies 
of the dead may rest quiet in their 
graves without such interruption, I think 
the public ought to be aware of being 
led away by such an imposture. Moses 
Holmes. — Connecticut Courant, June, 
1784. W. K. 


A FACT THAT WOULD BE DOUBTED IN 
ouR DAy.—A grocer of this city, in 
retailing out a cask of hogs fat, weigh- 
ing 112 lbs, that was brought from Caro- 
lina last fall, found towards the bottom 
of the cask a living Hen; which was 
taken out, and is now alive and in good 
condition—an egg with a soft shell was 
also found in the cask.— Zime Piece, New 
York, June 30,1797. PETERSFIELD. 


SIR PETER WARREN.—The generosity 
and public spirit of this gallant officer 
was shown by the manner in which he 
disposed of the commission granted 
him by the British Government upon 
the expenditures made in New England 
for the Cape Breton expedition. A part 
of it he devoted to the purchase in 
England of two large black horses for 
the improvement of Colonial Stock. 
The remainder he at first proposed to ex- 
pend in the encouragement of the Protes- 
tant School in Ireland. This sum, seven 
hundred pounds, he later proposed to give 
to the building of a town hall in Cam- 
bridge, but by the advice of his compan- 
ion-in-arms, Sir William Pepperrell, ap- 
propriated it to the education of the In- 
dians. The donation was made to the 
mission at Stockbridge. The Rev. Dr. 
Edwards is said to have suggested the 
change to Pepperrell. STOCKBRIDGE, 
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WALTER RUTHERFURD’S TOAST.— 
Hont soit qui mal y pense-—The toast 
given by the President of St. Andrew’s 
Society of New York, at the festival 
meeting of that body on St. Andrew’s 
day, November 3oth, was “ Lady Glena- 
chie’s Garters.” Some weak people have 
been scandalized at this toast. It is 
perfectly innocent, however, in its mean- 
ing and application. J.ady Glenachie 
(or Glenorchie) was a Scottish lady of 
a very benevolent and Christian dispo- 
sition. Among other institutions set on 
foot by this amiable character, was a 
charitable house for the instruction of 
poor girls in needle work, knitting, 
weaving, etc. In the latter branch was 


a garter manufactory, interwoven with 
every pair of which were the words, 
“Lady Glenachie’s Garters.” — Zhe Time 


Piece, December 6, 1797. we 


GLADSTONE ON AMERICAN OX TAILS. 
—In his recent article in the North Amer- 
ican Review entitled “ Kin beyond Sea,” 
Mr. Gladstone pleads incompetency as 
his reason for avoiding discussion of 
topics of present interest in America. 
None of your readers will doubt his 
lack of accurate information in regard 
to this country after reading the follow- 
ing extract from a remarkable speech 
made by that eminent statesman at a 
late inspection of the Kensington School 
of Cookery in London. 

Mr. Gladstone said: “I think a great 
deal of our cooking is most admirable, 
and that we have had no reason to com- 
plain at all; but comparing country with 
country, there is no donbt that some 
countries are very much more economi- 
cal than others, I am afraid it is the 
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truth that we are the most wasteful peo- 
ple on earth. I remember once hearing 
a curious story worth telling of the 
Americans. I heard from a person who 
travelled in America ¢hat one day in the 
yard of his hotel he saw a great heap of 
ox tails. They were thrown away as any 
refuse would be thrown away, and I was 
surprised at that, and I began to imagine, 
‘Oh, oh! then there is one country 
that is more wasteful than we are, and 
that is America.’ That is the conclu- 
sion I was disposed to draw, but after- 
ward I heard the explanation, which is 
a very curious one. The American 
habit of throwing away ox tails is an old 
English habit, which they carried with 
them from this country when the Amer- 
ican settlements were formed. But you 
all know that at the time of the French 
Revolution a great number of priests and 
others came over as refugees, and were 
kindly received in this country. They 
spread their views all over the country, 
and I am told that these priests, long 
after the American settlements had been 
formed — indeed, after America had 
been separated froin us politically— 
brought over the habit of making soup 
from ox tails, and taught it to the Eng- 
lish people. Probably the way would 
be this: They would see ox tails thrown 
away, and being people to whom the 
saving of every farthing was important, 
they would buy the ox tails and make 
soup for themselves. The people would 
imitate them, with the consequence that 
we get in that shape a most excellent soup, 
for there can scarcely be more excellent 
soup than ox tail, and that is the very 
reason why in one point we are more eco- 
nomical than Americans.” ADVOCATE. 
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A DISHONEST SKIPPER.—thode Jsland, 
Nov. 2,1750. By a Vessel from North 
Carolina we have Advice, that some 
Time last Month two sloops were hired 
by some Spaniards to carry to the Hav- 
anna the Effects sav’d out of a Ship 
lately stranded on that Coast ; accord- 
ingly they took on Board a large Quan- 
tity of Dollars and Cochineal, and when 
the Spaniards were on Shore, slipp’d 
their Cables, and went off; one of which 
Vessels got ashore on the Bar, and was 
taken, the other got clear off. She had 
on board 150,000 Dollars, and near the 
same Value in Cochineal. A Launch 
was fitted out, and came up with her; 
but the Fellows on Board the Sloop 
(being twelve in Number) appear’d upon 
Deck with their Small Arms, and swore 
they would fire if they attempted to 
board them: On which they left them 
to pursue their Course. 

Boston, Nov. 12, 1750. A Spanish 
Gentleman belonging to a large and 
rich Ship of his Nation, that was lately 
cast away on the Coast of Carolina, is 
iust arriv’d in Town, to endeavour to find 
out and recover the Money and other 
Effects saved out of the Wreck, and 
shipp’d on board a Sloop, whereof one 
Zebulon Wade, of Scituate, was Master, 
who agreed to carry the said Money, 
&c., to the Havannah, but clandestinely 
ran away with the Sloop. ’Tis said he 
took on board one Hundred and fifty 
Thousand Dollars in Silver, and the 
Value of one Hundred Thousand in 
Cochineal. If the Position of the 
Planets may be depended on, the said 
Sloop is now in one of the Rivers or 
Creeks of this Country, and may soon 
be recovered: But as we dare not pre- 
sume so faz upon our Skill in Astrology 
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as to predict that all the Money &c. will 
be recover’d, and that the Master and 
his Accomplices will be apprehended ; 
for a Man with such a Number of Dol- 
lars about him may be said to have 
powerful Friends. The other Sloop 
that attempted to get off and was stopp’d, 
we fear is lock’d fast to the Spanish 
Ship in Ocacock Inlet, entirely unrigg’d, 
and all the Men under Confinement. 
[Dean’s History of Scituate, page 371, 
states that Zebulon, son of Joseph 
Wade, married, 1774, Mercy Norton, of 
Edgartown. } W. K. 

OLD TIME CONFIDENCE IN THE MILI- 
T1A.—The young ladies of the Borough 
of York, Pennsylvania, high noon, (the 
glorious God of day pouring down upon 
them an unusual splendour) dressed in 
robes of white, presented a standard to 
their Brothers and Young Lovers in 
arms:— This was a spectacle which 
drew tears from the eyes of assembled 
thousands, and which Celestial Beings, 
from their happy residences might view 
with holy rapture. The following is the 
young ladies’ address : 

“Gentlemen: In presenting to you 
this standard, we confide to your sacred 
Keeping, our Honor, our Virtue, and 
our Holy Faith. 

“If you expect ever to obtain our love, 
be assured that can only be obtained by 
bravely defending the Liberties, the 
independence, and the religion of your 
country.”"—Zhe Daily Advertiser, New 
York, Aug. 1, 1798. PETERSFIELD. 

FIRST AMERICAN EDITIONS OF ENG=- 
LISH CLAssics.—Shakespeare was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia (by Bioren & 
Madan) in 1795. Chesterfield’s Letters 
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were published in Bosten in 1779. 
Burns’ Poems were published in New 
York in 1788, and in the same year an 
edition was published in Philadelphia. 
Milton’s Poems were not published in 
America until 1853. 

Some of your bibliographical corres- 
pondents will perhaps add to this brief 
list of first American editions of 
English classics, giving in each in- 
stance the place of publication, and 
where possible the name of the pub- 
lisher. D. 
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THE ROYAL PORTRAITS IN THE FIRST 
CONGRESS.—When the old Federal] Hall 
on the corner of Wall and Broad Streets 
was occupied by the first Congress 


under the Constitution, we have been 
told that the Chamber of Representa- 
tives was graced by portraits of Louis 
XVI., and Marie Antoinette, which had 
been presented to the Republic by the 
King himself as a souvenir of the friendly 
aid extended by France in our struggle 
for Independence. The removal of these 
pictures from the Halls of Congress 
may perhaps be accounted for by the 
changes effected by the French Revo- 
lution, one of which was emphasized 
by the complaint of M. Genet, the 
Minister of the French Republic, that 
the presence of the Bust of Louis XVI. 
in the President’s house was an insult 
to France. But the question has been 
occasionally asked, and never I believe 
answered, What were these historic 
portraits, and by whom were they 
painted, and what has become of them? 
And these questions, and especially the 
last, I respectfully beg leave to submit 


to the Editor and readers of the Magazine 
of American History. Hisroricus. 


THE COLUMBIAD.—Can any of your 
readers give a description of a volume 
printed at New York, in 1798, entitled 
“Columbiad. An Epic Poem in Twelve 
Books,” illustrated by copper plates ? 

COLLECTOR. 


CHEROKEE MEDAL.—In the opening 
chapter of Mr. WW. Blades’ numismata 
Typographia(Printer’s Register, London, 
July, 1878) a reference is made to a 
medal presented to George Guest, in- 
ventor of the Cherokee Alphabet, “Struck 
at Washington ” and “ presented at Phila- 
delphia”” in 1823. Was such a medal 
ever presented, and are not these dates 
and places erroneous? Mr. B. also says 
Guest died in 1828. j.® 

CAPT. SMITH ON THE STAGE.—Stith 
says in his history of Virginia (p. 112,) 
that Capt. John Smith “lived to see him- 
self brought upon the stage, and the chief 
Dangers, and the most interesting Pas- 
sages of his Life, racked, as he complains, 
and misrepresented in low Tragadies.”’ 
What were the titles of these plays in 
which he figured ? 

Brougham in our day has revived 
this excellent historical personage in his 
burlesque, “Pocahontas, or Ye Gentle 
Savage.” DRAMATICUS. 

IowWA AND SAC MISSION PRESS.—In 
Cotton’s 7ypographical Gazetteer, second 
series (Oxford, 1866), 378, reference is 
made to a primer and some elementary 
books, in English and the native tongue, 
printed at the Ioway and Sac Mission 
Press, Indian Territory, 1843. Where 
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was this Mission Press located, and 
what books were printed thereat? J. S. 


ANCESTORS OF ROBERT FULTON.— 
Can any one give the history of the an- 
cestors of Robert Fulton, the Inventor ? 
The name of his father was Robert, the 
maiden name of his mother, Mary Smith. 
They lived in Lancaster County, Penn., 
where families of the name of Fulton 
had been among the earliest Scotch-Irish 
settlers. What relation did he bear to 
these? A minute genealogy of the fam- 
ily is greatly desired. J.C A, 


GREEK COLONY IN FLORIDA.—Among 
the petty odds and ends of American his- 
tory, little known but meriting research, 
is the fact that a small Greek Colony 
was once planted on the coast of East 


Florida, at a place which I think was 


then named New Smyrna. The only 
account of it which I ever met with in 
print was contained in a work on Louis- 
iana, written by a Mr. Darby in the 
early part of this century ; but the state- 
ment was a meagre one, and is very im- 
perfectly remembered by me, as it was 
read in my boyhood, and nearly sixty 
years ago. As well as I can recollect 
the colony was planted a short time be- 
fore Florida passed temporarily from the 
hands of Spain to that of Great Britain, 
and, while the province was held by the 
latter, the settlement was broken up in 
consequence of acollision between the 
Greek immigrants and the Government 
authorities. I cannot call to mind the 
nature of the dispute or disobedience ; 
but I have the impression that the writer 
thought the colonists were badly treated. 
They dispersed, a part of them returning 
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to their native country, and the rést scat- 
tering through the towns of the South. 
I have heard that Mr. Dimitry, who was, 
thirty years ago, a wealthy merchant of 
New Orleans, was descended from one of 
these Greek colonists; and there may 
be other descendants still in Florida. 

This is, so far as I know, the only 
attempt ever made to plant the Hellenic 
race in the New World, and if the Edi- 
tor of the Magazine to which this is 
addressed, or any of his correspondents, 
can give a more detailed history of it 
than my memory affords, it would, I 
think, be read with some interest. 

R. M. P. 

LAFAYETTE’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
ARNOLD.—In the paper delivered before 
the Maryland Historical Society by Mr. 
John Austin Stevens, Jan. 14, 1878, and 
printed by them under the above title, 
mention is made of the march of Lafay- 
ette from head of Elk to Baltimore after 
his withdrawal from Annapolis. 

By what route was this march made, 
on what day did he cross the Susque- 
hannah ferry and was the ferry at the 
mouth of that river or the upper ferry 
where Port Deposit is now situated on 
Bald river ferry, still higher up the river? 

LEilkton, Maryland. G. Ji 


NEWSPAPERS PRINTED AT UTICA, 
NEW YORK.—I desire to know 1st: Was 
there ever a “ Utica Patrol” after 1803 ? 
2d: If ever, by whom published and 
how long? 3d: Was it united with 
“The Patriot,” when, and by whom? 
4th : If there was not a separate “ Pat- 
rol ;” when did “Patriot and Patrol” 
begin and who published it. C.K. S. 
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MONUMENT TO CAPT. BURROWS OF 
PORTLAND, ME.—Matthew L. Davis of 
New York, lately, when on a journey in 
the Province of Maine, caused a hand- 
some monument to be erected over the 
grave of Captain William Burrows, who 
commanded the brig Enterprize, and 
was killed in the action with the Boxer. 
He lies by the side of the British captain 
Blythe, who was also killed, and over 
whose grave a monument was erected by 
the surviving officer of the Boxer.-— Utica 
Patriot, Oct. 17, 1815. 

Silas E. Burrows, a relative of the 
brave captain of the Enterprize, erected 
a monument to his memory.— Willis’ 
‘History of Portland, page 759. 

Can these two statements be recon- 
ciled? Were there two monuments over 
the hero ? PETERSFIELD. 
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FIRST LINEN AND CALICO PRINTING 
IN AMERICA.—(II. 754.) It appears by 
the following advertisement in Leed’s 
American Almanac for 1713, that calico 
stamping or printing was then practised 
at Philadelphia. 

“In the Front Street in Philadelphia 
lives one John Whitesake, who Kallan- 
ders and Presses all sorts of Cloth, Silks, 
Sattins, Camblets, Druggets, Crapes, 
Stuffs and Tickins. He Glazes Linnins 
and Calico’s, Taks Spots out of Camblet, 
&c. Makes Buckram Prints Linnens, 
Carpet and Counterpains, which will 
hold their Colour in washing. Old 
Cloths, Curtains, &c., (taken in pieces 
scoured or dyed) he makes as Glossy as 
New ones; All at Reasonable Rates.” 

PETERSFIELD. 
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Mr. H. M. Selden of Hadlyme, a 
member of the old Selden family of 
Connecticut, has a very curious and 
interesting piece of work that was made 
by his grandmother, Ruth Kirby, who 
lived at “Middletown Upper Houses,” 
near Cromwell. It is a cotton bed-quilt 
made in 1776—one hundred and two 
years ago. She carded, spun and wove 
the cotton herself by hand, and it is a 
very soft piece of cloth. After the 
weaving she had it stamped, and a great 
attraction to it is this printing, which 
was of course done also by hand with 
blocks cut by hand. Two patterns are 
shown, each stamp appearing alternately 
on the cloth. The designs are noticeably 
free and graceful. Figures in the 
dress of that time, men wearing the 
cocked hats, are seen. There are deer, 


cattle, sheep, birds and other creatures, 
several kinds of trees with their proper 


foliage, and ahouse andachurch. The 
house has the dormer windows, and is 
an ordinary looking building, but the 
church with its rounded tower is not like 
anything one would have been likely to 
see in this country at that period. That, 
and the fact that one of the figures is 
carrying a load on his head, and also, 
perhaps, the appearance of deer among 
the domestic animals, suggest a foreign 
artist as the designer, and yet, says the 
Courant, there are reasons for thinking 
that this work may have been done by 
the grandfather of the Rev. Leonard W. 
Bacon. HARTFORD. 
PARENTAGE. OF JACOB LEISLER.— 
(II. 494.) “‘ Johannes Henricus Leislerus 
Jacobi Victoriani filius, etc.. Was our 
Jacob a brother of this John Henry and 
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ason of Jacob Victorian. (I) The iden- 
tity of the surnames.” 

The author in the hurry of trans- 
lation, makes a slip. There is no such 
identity. Jacobi Victoriani filius, is the 
son of James Victorian not Jacod. 

E. C. B. 

BATTLE OF MONMOUTH.—(II. 408, 
569, 758.) General de Peyster’s explana- 
tion in your December number is not 
satisfactory. I think his best course is 
frankly to acknowledge his error in view 
of the documentary evidence against his 
statement. As he places no confidence 
in the official report of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, I venture to introduce the testimony 
of Gen. Washington in behalf of our 
brave New Jersey troops ; and that he 
may have an opportunity to examine 
the points at issue, I beg you to 
print in the Magazine the following 
paragraphs. 

I. From General de Peyster. “So 
promptly, indeed, did Clinton move, 
that the American detachments sent to 
destroy bridges, etc., could not complete 
their work well or on time to avert his 
march.” 

Il. From Sir Henry Clinton, “A 
strong corps of the enemy having, upon 
our approach, abandoned the difficult 
pass of Mount Holly, the army pro- 
cceded without any interruption from 
them, except what was occasioned by 
their having destroyed every bridge on our 
road. As the country is much intersected 
with marshy rivulets, the obstructions we 
met with were frequent, and the excess- 
ive heat of the season rendered the la- 
bour of repairing the bridges severely 
felt.” 


III. From Gen. Washington. Extract 
from General Orders, dated Head Quar- 
ters, Freehold, June 29,1778. “General 
Dickenson, and the Militia of this State, 
are also thanked for their nobleness in 
opposing the enemy in their march from 
Philadelphia, and for the aid which they 
have given in harrassing and impeding 
their motions, so as to allow the Continental 
troops to come up with them.” 

Facts are stubborn things. 

TRENTON. 


The gallant behavior of the yeomanry 
of New Jersey during the retreat of the 
British from Philadelphia, in the summer 
of 1778, was, I supposed, acknowledged 
by all American writers until I read the 
contributions in your Magazine of J. W. 
de P. As a duty to the memory of 
those who served in that memorable 
campaign, I copy the following letter 
from The New Jersey Gazette, of July 
8, 1778, printed by that sturdy patriot, 
Isaac Collins, at Trenton. 

Extract from a gentleman at Camp, 
dated English-Town, June 29, 1778.— 
“T have for two weeks past been with 
the militia of this State, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Dickinson. It 
truly affords me the most heartfelt plea- 
sure to see in what numbers and how 
suddenly, my brave countrymen poured 
in from every quarter, to the defense of 
our glorious cause. During the whole 
time they underwent the greatest fatigues, 
severe and long marches, without a mur- 
mur. In every skirmish they behaved 
with the greatest spirit, and appearing 
always confident of the courage and 
prudence of their General, they obeyed 
his orders of every kind with the utmost 
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cheerfulness and alacrity. At the draw- 
bridge near Bordentown, when General 
Dickinson with great propriety had or- 
dered some lines to be thrown up, they 
appeared anxiously to desire the arrival 
of the enemy. The Continental troops 
and great part of the militia had, how- 
ever, been withdrawn, except those of 
Colonels Philips and Shreve, who were 
previously detached to guard a ford one 
mile further up the creek, and only the 
three regiments of Colonels Freelinghuy- 
sen, Van Dike and Webster remained, 
when a party of the enemy appeared, 
and with great zeal began to repair the 
bridge, which had been cut down—Upon 
the very news of their approach, the 
troops rushed down with the greatest 
impetuosity, and a small party from one 
of the regiments which happened to be 
considerably advanced, caused them to 
retire, after having killed four and 
wounded several others. In the morning 
the lines were again manned, but the 
enemy thought proper to change their 
rout. ‘This conduct of the militia saved, 
in my opinion, Trenton and the country 
adjacent from rapine and desolation. In 
short, their conduct during the whole 
time, gave me the most pleasing ideas of 
the strong love of liberty which is natu- 
ral to the human soul. Surely whilst 
the farmers of the country are induced 
by the mere fondness of freedom to 
leave all their domestic concerns, at this 
season of the year, and undergo the 
hardships of a soldier’s life ; to suffer 
the several fatigues, and with pleasure to 
face every danger—I say, whilst this 
continues to be the spirit of Americans 
—Americans must and will be free.” 
Newark, N. Y. S. J. 
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J. W. de P. in his reply to Trenton, 
quotes Sir Henry Clinton as marching 
from Monmouth at ro P. M., on the night 
of the 27th dy the light of the moon, and 
discredits Washington’s statement that 
Clinton moved about 12 Pp. M. when the 
moon had set. The question of the light 
of Clinton’s moon is readily settled 
by the Almanac, which tells us that on 
the night of 27 June, 1778, there was a 
new moon, which set at 10:32 P. M. 

T. H. M. 


Major-General de Peyster is unfortu- 
nate in his critical answer to Trenton’s 
vindication of the heroic action of the 
Jerseymen who swarmed about Sir 
Henry Clinton and his army, harassing 
them and impeding their retreat through 
New Jersey, in June, 1778. 

In order to illustrate the difficulty of 
reconciling contradictory accounts of 
past events, the critic contrasts the state- 
ments of Washington and Clinton re- 
specting the night march of the latter 
after the battle of Monmouth and says 
very emphatically of Clinton—“I believe 
him.” The implied doubt of Washing- 
ton’s veracity is mitigated by the sugges- 
tion that his informants were mistaken. 
Gen. de Peyster’s confidence in the Brit- 
ish General seems also to be sustained 
by some military critics. 

Now it is well known to persons who 
have made a study of the portion of 
American History involved in this dis- 
cussion that the moon was but four days 
old on the 28th June, 1778, and its set- 
ting was a few minutes past ten o’clock. 
Its light, therefore, could hardly have 
helped the retreat, and the only advan- 
tage Clinton could take of it, was not 
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to be lighted on his way by its rays, but 
to escape in the dark, after the moon was 
below the horizon. Sir Henry’s “ moon- 
light flittings”’ were the theme of many 
a jest during his subsequent services 
in America. <¢ 
SIR PETER WARREN.—(II. 680.) In 
the sketch of Sir William Pepperell, the 
first American Baronet, it is said that 
“Warren in his turn was made a Baro- 
net,” for the defeat of de la Jonquieré. 
This is an error ; Warren was knighted 
but never created baronet. L. 


A CURIOUS ENGLISH COIN.—(II. 699.) 
The legend on the coin described by your 
correspondent reads as follows: Magni 
Britannia, Francie et Hibernia Rex, 


Fidei, Defensor, Brunsvickensis, et Luxem- 
bergensis Dux, Sacri, Romani Imperti 
Archithesaurius et Elector. 

Translated thus ; “King of Great Brit- 
ain France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, duke of Brunswick and Lux- 
emburg, Elector and Arch-Treasurer of 


the sacred Roman Empire.” Gold guin- 

eas were issued in this reign from 1760 

to 1774. E. DonnELLy, M. D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A similar reply has been received from 
WILLIAM HARDEN. 

Savannah, Ga. 

VOLTAIRE AND  LAFAYETTE.—(II. 
696.) In a note to the extract of de 
Créve-Coeur’s account of the meeting of 
Voltaire and the Marquise de Lafayette, 
J. A. S. says the allusion of Voltaire to 
Lafayette’s distinction in America must 
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have been to his conduct at Monmouth. 
This is evidently an error, as Voltaire 
died 30th May, 1778, and the battle of 
Monmouth was not fought till 28th June, 
1778. SUBSCRIBER. 


Subscriber is correct in his criticism. 
The distinction gained by Layafette was 
at the battle of the Brandywine, Septem- 
ber 11, 1777, the year previous to that 
in which the incident mentioned occur- 
red. EDITOR. 





BOOKS WANTED. 


We beg to inform our subscribers that here- 
after we shall devote so much of this column as 
may be necessary to a department of BOOKS 
WANTED. Through this medium collectors will 
be enabled to communicate with each other, and 
thus perhaps acquire books for which they have 
sought elsewhere in vain, or dispose of books for 
which they may have no further use. Collectors 
desiring to avail themselves of this column will 
please give their addresses in full, so that those 
who wish to communicate with them can do so 
directly, and not through us. 


J. Hore Sutor, Lock Box 1088, Zanesville, O., 

Has for sale or exchange for historical works, 
a copy of Knight’s Shakespeare, Virtue & Yor- 
ston’s Edition, 2 vols., 4to, illustrated and hand- 
somely bound. 


J. SaBin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Burke’s Virginia, 4 vols., 8vo, uncut. 
Beverly’s Virginia, uncut. 

(Peters, S.) History of Cennecticut, London 
edition, uncut. 

Brereton’s Virginia, 4to. 

Bullock’s Virginia, 4to. 

Hamor’s Virginia, 4to, original edition. 

Weymouth’s Voyage to Virginia, 4to. 

Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, 4to. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE LONG ISLAND HIS- 
TORICAL SocIETY. Volume III, The Cam- 
paign of 1776 around New York and Brook- 
lyn, including a new and circumstantial ac- 
count of the Battle of Long Island and the 
loss of New York, with a view of events to 
the close of the year, containing Maps, Por- 
traits and Original Documents. By HENRY 
P. JOHNSTON. 8vo (two parts, pp. 300—209). 
Published by the LonG IsLAND HISTORICAL 
Society. Brooklyn, N. Y. 1878. 


This admirable volume is the result of long 
investigation, pursued with judgment, zeal and 
unflagging industry by its painstaking author, 
Only those accustomed to studies of this char- 
acter are aware of the difficulties which attend 
the collection and comparison of the extensive 
material necessary, even after the lapse of a 
century, securely to establish what would appear 
to be simple historic facts. . 

A mist has hung for a long period over the 
history of our State and city during the revolu- 
tion. The long hostile occupation of the city, 
the change of its population at the close of the 
war and the engrossing demands upon the activity 
of every citizen, resulting from its rapid pro- 
gress in wealth and numbers, are sufficient rea- 
son, if not excuse, for the long neglect of the 
past. But for the individual efforts of a few 
zealots, and the continuous efforts of the New 
York and Long Island Historical Societies, even 
the meagre records that remain would not have 
been preserved. The landmarks are rapidly 
disappearing in the changes of surface and open- 
ing of streets; and even in the laying out of our 
parks, where every historic rock or road line 
would be a pleasing reminiscence, no regard is 
paid to any such consideration. 

Mr. Johnston has correctly divided his volume 
into two parts; the first of which recites the 
campaign, the second the documents which sup- 
port his interpretation of its incidents, There 
are six admirable maps, plans and draughts, for 
which every student will be grateful, and four 
portraits of the colonels of the regiments en- 
gaged at Long Island. 

Those familiar with the Lee papers will re- 
member his commission from Washington in 
January, 1776, to prepare for the defence of New 
York against the attack which was feared at that 
point from the expedition known to be in pre- 
paration in England, This was the opening of 
the campaign, and naturally begins the narra- 
tive, the stirring scenes of which were con- 
secutively the arrival of the British under Sir 


William and Admiral Howe; their occupation 
of the harbor and Staten Island; the adhesion 
of New York tothe declaration of independence 
under the guns of the enemy; the landing of the 
imposing army, the flower of England’s forces; 
the batile of Long Island, and the masterly re- 
treat of Washington; the capture of New York; 
the check of the arrogant enemy at the heights , 
of Harlem; the attempt of Howe to turn the: 
American flank, and Washington’s second extri- 
cation from the toils laid for him; the battle of 
White Plains, and the fall of Fort Washington. 
Here the story properly closes, but Mr. John- 
ston, with natural patriotism, not content to 
drop his curtain on a scene of uninterrupted dis- 
aster, avails of the full sum of privilege his 
title affords him, and closes the drama with the 
brilliant achievements of Trenton and Princeton. 

During the entire year, from January, when 
Washington was preparing to leave his camp 
before Boston, until December, when driven 
almost to desperation, he turned upon his pur- 
suers from behind his fastnesses in New Jersey, 
New York was the pivotal point of interest 

Mr. Johnston has here recited in a connected 
form the accounts preserved in the standard his- 
tories, with many additional particulars obtained 
from new material supplied by the descendants 
of officers and soldiers who took part in the 
campaign. These go far to clearing up the 
hitherto doubtful points in regard to operations 
on the Brooklyn side, and also throw light on 
the movements upon New York Island. 

We particularly note the careful attention he 
has paid to the battle of Harlem, the signifi- 
cance and importance of which was made known 
by the public celebration of its centennial by 
the New York Historical Society. 

We hope that the good work, of which this is 
a pleasing example, may tempt other young gen- 
tlemen to similar efforts in the field of history 
at the principal centers of revolutionary opera- 
tions. 


CARTAS DE INDIAS PUBLICATAS POR 
PRIMERA VEZ EL MINISTERIO DE FOMENTO, 
Folio pp., text, 877; index, 10. Fac similes 
A to Z, Plates, xxii. Maps, iv. Imprenta 
de MANUEL G. HERNANDEZ, Madrid. 1877. 
This magnificent contribution to the geogra- 

phy and history of the Indies was prepared by 

royal command of the 18th November, 1876, 

under the instuctions of the Count de Toreno, 

Minister of the Interior (de Fomento), It was 

dedicated to the young monarch on his accession 

to the throne of his ancestors, and is a happy 
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promise that under the reign of Alfonso XII 
**letters, arts and industry, the chief elements 
of wealth and happiness, may again prosper in 
Spain, as in the days of its highest grandeur,” 
Such are the words of the intelligent minister 
who conceived the idea of this monumental 
work, 

The selection and publication of the letters, 
all of which are now printed for the first time, 
wereconfided to Senores Justo Zaragoza, Di- 
rector-General of Public Instruction, Vicente 
Barrantes, Francisco Gonzalez de Vera, Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada and José Maria Escudero 
de la Pejia, secretary of the commission. The 
letters are divided into sections. That entitled 
Cristobal Colon includes those of the Discov- 
erer, of Amerrigo Vespucci, Fray Bartolomé de 
las Casas and Bernal Diaz del Castillo, seven in 
number. The section entitled New Spain in- 
cludes sixty-five documents, from provincials and 
friars, viceroys and alcaldes, concerning the re- 
ligious orders, church dignitaries, viceroys, gov- 
ernors, caciques, laws and regulations, and pri- 
vate matters in the new governments of the 
Spanish Indies, Guatamala and Chiapa are 


treated of in seven letters; Peru, under the rule 
of Christobal Vaca de Castro and Pedro de la 
Gasca, in seventeen; Rio de la Plata, under the 
tule of Domingo Martinez de Irula,in twelve. 


In all one hundred and eight original documents. 
The fac-similes, on tinted paper, are admirable 
specimens of the calligraphy of the period, in neat 
and quaint precision. The pages of plates sup- 
ply the signatures and seals of many of the re- 
markable characters of this stirring age — of 
Colon, las Casas, Bernal Diaz, Vespucci, de 
Soto, Ximenez, de la Cruz and others. The 
maps are: I, of the outlines of the continent of 
Australia; II, of the rivers of the Amazon, 
Esequivo or Dulce and Orinoco and the adjacent 
countries; III, of the Antilles, the Gulf of 
Mexico, its coasts, and those of North America ; 
IV, of the Straits of Magellan and Le Maire. 
In the prologue to the volume the members of 
the commission report to the Minister that they 
have chiefly selected from the docur ents recently 
procured for the national historical archives 
those written by those most distinguished in the 
discovery and conquest in the New World, and 
having reference to facts least known, without 
regard to the effect their publication might have 
upon the fame of some of the distinguished 
heroes. Quoting the remark of an eminent 
writer (not Spanish), that the discovery of the 
Indies must be considered without dispute as the 
most important event in the history of the human 
race, aud expressing the belief that this assertion 
may well dispense with any attempt to justify 
the actions of those men who were governed and 
controlled by the irresistible force of circum- 
stances, they claim that until recently their great 
deeds have never been examined or judged with 
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a purpose to present them, according to the mod- 
ern documentary method, in their true light. 

Besides the careful editing of the letters under 
the divisions above described, the commission 
resolved to illustrate the text with ample notes, 
a geographical vocabulary, biographical sketches 
and a brief glossary ; all of which greatly en- 
hance the value of the work to the student in 
foreign lands. Particular attention is invited to 
the peculiar and appropriate character and tint 
of the admirable paper which is used in the 
work, as wellasthe execution of the chromo- 
lithographic maps, by the Geographical Institute, 
and to the plates which were produced by pro- 
cesses new in Spanish bookmaking, all of which 
are creditable in the extreme to the bureau from 
which they emanated, 

Above all, the commission hold up to public 
praise the merits of the enlightened minister, to 
whose initiative this splendid volume is due. 
A few copies have been sent by the Spanish 
Government to institutions of learning and pub- 
lic libraries in the United States. The New 
York Historical Society was designated as the 
depository for the State of New York. We shall 
return to the contents of this volume in another 
form, and endeavor to lay before our readers 
the value of the new information therein con- 
tained, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL 
TIMES AND NATIONS, WITH TABLES OF 
FACTORY AND ARTISTS’ MARKS FOR THE 
USE OF COLLECTORS. By WILLIAMC. PRIME, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 531. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 1878. 

The most original, and the best of our think- 
ers, Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his late striking 
lecture on the Fortune of the Republic, pro- 
phesied that among the other favored aims of 
mankind, not only every useful but every ele- 
gant art will find their home in America, The 
useful arts have received here every protection 
and favor of government, but the progress of 
those which may be justly termed elegant de- 
pends in a country, by its newness essen- 
tially given to that which is practical, upon 
individual labor. The growth of our private 
institutions for the study of the arts, and the 
exhibitions to promote that study, show that 
private enterprise, in a nation where the power 
of the individual is so great under free institu- 
tions, is not unequal to reach the high future 
which Mr. Emerson predicts, In this superb 
volume, which the Harpers have published in 
the highest style of the printing art, with abund- 
ant illustrations in all known variety of prac- 
tical engraving, will be found the beginning of 
a literature until now unknown with us, In Mr. 
Prime’s book the lovers of pottery and porcelain 
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and collectors of beautiful specimens of this 
now recognised branch of art will find abundant 
material for study and thought. Beginning with 
the history of the Ancient Pottery of Egypt, As- 
syria, the Holy Land, Greece and Rome, and 
passing through that cf Modern Pottery of the 
Saracens and European nations, and continuing 
through that of the porcelain of China, Japan, 
India and Europe, he carries us to the pottery 
and porcelain of England; our American 
collectors will take special interest in all 
that relates to his section upon Holland. It is 
impossible in our limits to more than note these 
sections, Part V. is especially devoted to the pot- 
tery and porcelain of America; this he divides 
into three sections : Ist, on ancient American pot- 
tery ; 2d, on pottery and porcelain of the United 
States, and 3d, on American collections. In 
the first, by the illustrations in the text, he 
shows such a relationship between specimens 
of the potteries found in Peru, Central America, 
Mexico, and thence northward to Missouri, 
that no reasonable doubt can exist of a com- 
munity in the art. In the second, he treats of 
the progress of the art after the settlement of 
America by Europeans ; in this we find. little 
but an imitation in a crude way of the most 
ordinary kind of European earthenware, yet 
while nothing original was here produced, the 
general upturning of public and private for- 
tunes in Europe, consequent on the French 
revolution, sent to this country numerous and 
valuable specimens of the best work of the 
most famous factories of the continental king- 
doms. In the third section of this part of his 
book he has what he calls, in his own words, 
‘‘a free talk” with American collectors of the 
Ceramic art ; to this we invite the attention of 
our American collectors. In it they will find 
alist of the prices obtained at the great sales 
of Sévres meh Wedgwood wares of late years. 

The last chapter is devoted to an account of 
marks on pottery and porcelain in their three 
classes of factory marks, artists’ marks and 
dates, all of which are illustrated by fac-similes. 

A thorough index closes this admirable vol- 
ume. It is needless here, when the results of 
Mr. Prime’s excellent volume are patent in the 
acclimation of the Ceramic art in America by 
the increasing interest of both amateurs and 
practical workers, to say more. Mr. Prime has 
and will hold the honor of being first in the 
literature of American Ceramic art. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ScIENCE. Twenty-sixth meeting, held at 
Nashville, Tenn., August, 1877. 8vo, pp. 
400. Published by the permanent Secretary 
(FREDERICK W. PUTNAM), Salem, Mass, 1878. 
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The essentially scientific nature of these re- 
portstakesthem beyond the pale of our review 
but the present volume contains three papers of 
general concern to the student of American 
archeology and anthropology. The address of 
Professor Daniel Wilson, Chairman of the sub- 
section of Anthropology, is peculiarly inter- 
esting. The system of Agassiz is here succicntly 
stated to have favored the idea of various Amer- 
ican centres within which the diverse varieties 
of American man originated, and from which 
they were distributed over the entire conti- 
nent. ‘The recent progress of science has 
effected a total revolution in reference to this 
question, The idea of a plurality of origin and 
of distinct races of men has now given way to 
a belief ina more comprehensive unity, which 
embraces all men in a descent from a center 
common to them with other animals, The 
analogies of language on both continents seem 
to indicate a direct relationship and intercourse 
between the inhabitants, and the highway to the 
Pacific as familiar to both. Passing to Archzol- 
ogy we find an account of the recent discoveries 
in the Delaware drift, in which, near Trenton, 
rude stone implements were found by Dr. Ab- 
bott, and believed by him to have been fash- 
ioned by man during the glacial period. 

Mr. Henry Gillman contributed a study con- 
cerning the artificial perforation of the craniums 
in ancient mounds in Michigan, This curious 
custom of perforating the top of the head after 
death is a puzzle to modern observers ; the bal- 
ance of probability leaning to the belief that it 
was intended asa mark of honor. The skele- 
tons, the skulls of which are found thus perfor- 
ated, are generally in a standing position, invar- 
iably of adults and probably of the male sex. 

The interesting paper by Colonel Garret 
Mallery, U. S. Army, on the former and present 
number of our Indians, was noticed in our No- 
vember number. 


RECHERCHES SUR LES NAVIGATIONS 
EvuRopRENS FAITES AU MOYEN AGE AUX 
COTES ACCIDENTALES D’AFRIQUE EN DEHORS 
DES NAVIGATIONS PORTUGAISES DU XVI, SIE- 
CLE. Par GABRIEL GRAVIER, Officer d’Acad- 
émie, etc. Paris: E. MARTINET, 1878. 
This very valuable production was brought out 

at the last Geographical Congress, and presents 

in a compact form the studies of one whose 
abilities and zeal qualify him to follow in the 
steps of Viscount Santarem. While seeking to 
do justice to other nations, his chief aim has 
been to prove that the Normans showed the Por- 
tuguese the way to the Cape of Good Hope. 

With an abundance of notes and references, 

this work will be found an admirable guide to 

the subject, which is too broad for discussion here. 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN; HER LET- 
TERS AND MEMORIES OF HER LIFE. Edited 
by her friend, EMMA STEBBINS. 8vo, pp. 308. 
[The Riverside Press, Cambridge.] Houcu- 
TON, Oscoop & Co., Boston. 1878. 


It by no means follows that a brilliant or great 
character finds a biographer to do justice to its 
distinguished traits. Few men would be satis- 
fied with their portraitures as drawn by those to 
whom the task usually falls. Every Johnson does 
not find a Boswell, nor every Scott a Lockhart 
to draw in minute touches and with loving hand 
the traits of the master or friend. 

The star of Charlotte Cushman, whose life 
was a series of successes and triumphs, has fol- 
lowed her. She could not have selected a more 
appropriate intellect and nature on which to 
rely for an appreciation of her strong peculiar 
qualities than that of the lady who on the title- 
page terms herself her friend. 

n one sentence in the earlier pages of the 
book Miss Stebbinsstrikes the key-note of the 
character of the great actress. ‘‘ All her life- 
long her friendships were of the nature of pas- 
sions.” This impassioned, fervid nature, added 


to a magnificent physique, was the secret of her 
striking successes in tragic or highly melodra- 


matic parts. Who that has seen can ever for- 
get the strength of her Lady Macbeth, or the 
wild savageness of her Meg Merrilles—and yet 
not pleasant memories are these. Among act- 
resses she filled the place of Forrest among the 
actors. Powerful, original, striking, admirable 
were both; but neither a representative of the 
highest culture or refinement. 

The English school is at best a coarse school. 
It is doubtful whether even the greatest of the 
actors of the elder time would have satisfied the 
exacting, critical judgment of our day. Both 
Forrest and Cushman were of this school. We 
are fain to believe, though induced to take little 
on trust in matters of taste, which every age 
judges for itself, that Fanny Kemble united re- 
finement with power. The conjunction is rare. 
Refinement was not a quality of Charlotte 
Cushman’s acting. She stood, however, con- 
fessedly at the very head of American actresses. 
The biographer has omitted nothing which 
can throw light upon her training and method. 
She had an acquisitive and retentive memory. 
Her inspiration was never fettered by any side 
mental effort. Her introduction to the stage 
was with the performance of a part, which may 
be termed the crowning success of a female 
tragedian on the English stage—Lady Macbeth. 
This was in New Orleans in 1835. In 1842 she 
filled an engagement with Macready. Forrest, 
strange to say, receives but one and that a casual 
mention in the whole volume. 

Miss Stebbins met the actress at Rome in 1850-7, 
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and the friendship of the two artists seems to 
have continued without interruption. Her daily 
life ; her devotion to her art, which she believed 
superior to and comprehensive of all others ; her 
sufferings under powerful disease ; her life at 
her Newport villa ; her farewell to the stage in 
New York, the occasion of a great ovation, all 
find their place in this complete volume. The 
story is chiefly told in the letters of Miss Cush- 
man herself ; Miss Stebbins, with delicate tact, 
standing modestly in the shadow of the artist’s 
robe. To her friends, Charlotte Cushman was 
something more than human; her tread con- 
fessed her origin divine. A kindred spirit of 
her own sex described her death as the dropping 
of a curtain upon a vanished majesty. She 
was of her day. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ARCHAOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
Presented to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, September, 1878. Vol. II, 
No. 2. Printed by order of the Trustees. 
Cambridge. 1878. 

In the opening remarks of Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop, the learned and distinguished Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, may be found 
an account of the origin of this great gift 
of our American philanthropist. In its ten 
years of existence the museum has amply justi- 
fied the liberal foundation. The building in 
Cambridge was opened on the 18th February, 
1878. It is constructed of dark red brick, with 
brown stone trimmings, and granite steps and 
underpinnings, and is eighty-seven feet by forty- 
four. Mr. Frederick W. Putnam is the present 
Curator. 

The report gives a detailed account of the 
progress of the institution, the additions to the 
museum and library during the year, and in- 
cludes several interesting archzologic papers ; 
notably one on the implements found in the 
glacial-drift of New Jersey, by C. C. Abbott, and 
one by the Curator on the explorations in Ten- 
nessee. The papers are abundantly illustrated 
by engravings in the text. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. Devoted tothe 
interests of American Genealogy and Biogra- 
phy. Issued quarterly. October. IX. 4. 
Published for the Society. New York City. 
In this number of the Record Mr. Purple 

continues his contributions to the history of the 
ancient families of New York. Additions are 
given from the records of the Reformed Dutch 
and the first Presbyterian church, and from the 
records of Rahway and Plainfield. 
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THE ANNALS OF THE ARMY OF TEN- 
NESSEE AND EARLY WESTERN HIsTory. Con- 
ducted by Dr. E. L. DRAKE. Volume I, No. 
V. August. A. D, Haynes, Nashville, Tenn. 
1878. 

The purpose of this young monthly periodical 
is, in the words of the editor, to promulgate the 
record of Confederate achievement. It will no 
doubt serve to preserve many details of the his- 
tory of those who took part in the struggle for 
the lost cause. A repository of this kind will 
have enduring value. 

The present number contains some notes on 
Kirby Smith’s Kentucky Campaign. A reply of 
Jefferson Davis to Colonel Colyar, which reveals 
the entire want of accord between the con- 
current branches of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Mr. Davis is just beginning to open his 
eyes to the causes of his failure. A diary of a 
private in the Forty-first Tennessee, and an ar- 
ticle on the Evacuation of Nashville complete 
this number of the Annals, Afterwards we have 
some sketches of early western history ; the num- 
ber closing with the soldiers’ war-bag, a col- 
lection of stories of Confederate prowess.- We 
wish Dr. Drake all possible success in his enter- 
prise. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES 
AMERICANISTES. COMPTE-RENDU DE LA 
PREMIERE SESSION, NANCY, 1875. 2 vol. 8vo. 
(pp. 481 et 478.) MAISONNEUVE & CIE., 


Paris, 1875. 

On the 25th August, 1874, the Société Améri- 
caine de France, with Ed. Madier de Montjau, 
President, and Emile Burnouf, Secretary, invited 
an International Congress of Americanists to 
meet at Nancy, in July, 1875. The first article 
of the Statutes declares that ‘“‘ The International 
Congress of Americanists has for its object to 
contribute to the progress of ethnographical, 
linguistic and historical studies relating to the 
two Americas, especially concerning the period 
anterior to Christopher Columbus, and to bring 
into communication with each other, persons 
interested in such studies.” 

The Congress met in the Ducal Palace. In 
its four days session a large variety of interesting 
papers were communicated. They make up the 
two volumes now under notice. Among the 
North American papers the reader will find : 
Ist volume, The Dighton Rock, by M. G. 
Gravier ; Grave Creek Inscription, by M. Lévy 
Bing; the Indians of the United States, by M. 
de Semallé; an Iroquois Manuscript, by M. 
Léon de Rosny; the Moundbuilders, by M. 
Joly: 2d volume, The Cheyenne Language 
and the Quichua ; the Dérie-Dindjiés, by R. P. 
Petitot ; The Quaker Society, by M. Maguin ; 
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The Creek and Chippeway, by M. Lucien 
Adam ; The Newark Inscription, by M. Henry 
Harrisse; America in Remote Ages, by Mr. 
Francis A. Allen; An Asiatic Immigration, by 
R. B. Petitot; Pre-historic Canada, by M. le 
Métayer-Masselin. 

The Congress passed a resolution to admit all 
persons who should make application to the 
Secretary of the Central Committee at Luxem- 
bourg for a memder's ticket, and pay the sum of 
twelve francs, which would also entitle him to a 
copy of all of its publications, 


ConGRES INTERNATIONAL DES AMERICANISTES, 
Compte-rendu de la seconde session, Luxem- 
bourg, 1877. 2 vols. 8vo. (pp. 539 et 471.) 
MAISONNEUVE & CIE., Paris. 1878. 

These two volumes contain a report of the 
transactions and papers at the second session of 
the Congress held at Luxembourg in September. 

Neither the plan or limits of our department 
of Literary Notices permit us a critical review 
of the proceedings of these interesting sessions, 
We must confine ourselves to the simple mention 
of such of the papers as directly concern stu- 
dents of the history of the North American 
Continent. 

In the first volume we find The Mound- 
Builders of America, by Robert S. Robertson. 
Osteologic evidence of the ancient Mounds 
of Michigan, by Henri Gillman ; America 
in remote ages, or the origins of Primitive 
Civilization in the New World, by F. A. 
Allen ; The Mound-Builders, by W. D. Peet; 
to what race did The Mound-Builders belong ? 
by Mr. Force; The European Colonies of 
Markland, and of Escociland up to the six- 
teenth century, and their existing remains in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by E. Beau- 
vois ; The Course of the Mississippi, by Gabriel 
Garnier ; Chronological marks of the history of 
the Mound-Builders, by M. Stronck; Americus 
Vespucius, by Dr. Schoelter; The Eries or Ka- 
Kueaks and their destruction by the Senecas, a 
tribe of the Five Nations, by Abbé Schmitz; 
The Voyage of Verrazzano, by M. Desimoni. 

In the second volume, The Rockford Stone, 
by M. Moody ; a critical examination of sixteen 
American Languages, by M. Lucien Adam ; 
Principles of the Crees Language, by R. P. 
Rémas; The Stone Age at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, by M. Emile Guirnet; a Rock- 
retreat in Pennsylvania, by M. S.S. Haldemann ; 
The primitive dwelling place of the Esquimaux, 
by M. H. Rink; The early antiquities of Man 
in America proved by the Flint stones, by M. 
Leon Engling; The Antiquities of Greenland, 
by M. Valdeman Schmit ; a portrait of Christo- 
pher Columbus, by M. Rinck. 

The Congress adjourned to meet at Brussels 
on the 23d September, 1879. Among the sub- 
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jects named to make part of the ‘order of the 
day’ at this third session are: What is known 
of Norumbega, Colonization of the Mouths of 
the Mississippi, Progress of American Cartogra- 
phy during the Sixteenth Century, Character of 
the designs upon Stone Objects found at Beh- 
ring’s Straits, Antiquities of the several states 
of the Dominion of Canada, Traditions of the 
White Man and of the Sign of the Cross, Ter- 
tiary Man in America, Natives of Acadia at the 
time of the arrival of the first French explorers, 
Mounds west of the Missouri and in the Brit- 
tanic possessions of North America, Grammati- 
cal Differences between the Esquimaux and 
other North American languages. 

The first day will be devoted to discussions of 
pre-Columbian history of America and the his- 
tory of the Discovery of the New World ; sec- 
ond to Archaeology ; the third to Anthropology 
and Ethnography ; the fourth to Linguistics and 
Paleography. : 


MONETARY AND INDUSTRIAL FALLA- 


CIES. A DIALOGUE. 8vo. pp. 248. HouGu- 
Ton, Oscoop & Co., Boston. 1878. 


Attention has already been called to the work 


on Political Economy in the use of money by 
the same author (J. B. Howe). The dialogue 
was intended to form a part of it; this ancient 
form of instruction being adopted because of the 
advantages it presents for the meeting of opposite 
arguments. The same general criticism applied 
to the former work may equally be applied to 
this. Political economy is not a new science ; 
not yet anabstruseone. Banking makes a small 
part of political economy, and the rules by which 
it is governed vary with the character of the 
population and the nature of the production or 
industry it is organized toserve. Manufacturing 
and mining districts require a different treatment 
from strictly commercial cities. The secret of 
successful banking is in the repeated turn of 
capital upon short credits. Of course the even 
ratio of reserve to liabilities which Adam Smith 
prescribes must be maintained, but there is no 
strength like the rapid return of discounted 
capital. 

While upon the subject we commend to care- 
ful reading a profound article in the Revue des 
deux Mondes of August 15, 1878, on the pro- 
duction and consumption of gold and silver, 
where the immutable principles of sound finance 
are stated with French precision. The French 
are the only great financiers, and their manage- 
ment both of national and local finances is a 
marvel of correct application of true principles. 
Here M. Laveyleye states clearly the one 
axiom of national finance, that a circulation is 
strong only as it is strong in gold and silver, 
which alone are money. The reader will also 
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find some views on the conduct of the United 
States on the silver question, which differing from 
those of the majority of our best financial minds 
will, in their defence of the Aonesty, if not the 
policy of the silver bill, gratify his national 
pride. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF BURLINGTON. 
An Oration delivered in that city December 
6, 1877, by HENRY ARMITT Brown, in com- 
memoration of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of its settlement by the passengers of the 
good ship Kent, who landed at Raccoon Creek, 
August 16, O. S., and laid out the town on 
Chygoe’s Island “ towards ye latter part of ye 
8th month,” 1677. Published by resolution 
of the citizens. 8vo, pp. 68. Burlington, N. 
J. 1878. 

An instructive and charmingly written sketch 
of this ancient peaceful village, past ‘‘ which the 
centuries have flown so softly that she has hardly 
heard the rustle of their wings.” The talented 
orator, whose future was of such bright promise, 
has, unfortuately for our literature, passed to an 
early grave. 

West Jersey was settled by two companies of 
Friends, disciples of George Fox; the one from 
London, the other from Yorkshire. They em- 
barked in the Kent, and received the parting 
blessing of King Charles II., who was pleas- 
uring in his barge inthe Thames. ‘The merry 
king was no doubt delighted to be rid of such 
dismal company. The old church of St. Mary’s 
was founded in the reign of Queen Anne. Be- 
fore its door Whitfield preached, and in the 
adjoining graveyard lie the remains of Elias 
Boudinot, the President of Congress, and of At- 
torney-General Bradford of revolutionary fame. 
Burlington was also the home of the gallant 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake, and of later 
worthies, who have reached distinction in the 
liberal professions and practical walks of life. 


RHODE ISLAND SOCIETY OF CINCIN- 
NATI. THE ANNUAL MEETING IN THE STATE 
HousE AND COMMEMORATIVE DINNER AT THE 
NARRAGANSET HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
ON THE FourTH OF JULY, 1878. 8vo, pp. 8. 
J. A. & R. A. RED, printers, Providence, 
R. I. 

A reprint from the newspaper press of the 
proceedings at the annual meeting and commem- 
orative dinner of this ancient society. We have 
already noticed its recent reorganization, with 
Hon, Nathaniel Greene of Newport as its Presi- 
dent. 
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THE MONETARY SITUATION. AN 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REQUEST OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION AT 
1rs MEETING IN CINCINNATI, May 21, 1878, 
by S. DANA Horton, with an appendix. 8vo. 
pp. 58. ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati. 


There is a great deal of excellent thought 
and reasoning in these few pages, to the con- 
clusions of which Mr. Laveyleye’s article just 
quoted by us on the production and consumption 
of the precious metals gives strong weight. 
Both believe in the absolute necessity of a bi- 
metallic standard. Mr. Horton believes with 
Mr. Cernuschi and Mr. Laveyleye, that silver 
must be restored as the currencies of England 
and Germany. Beyond this Mr. Horton appears 
to believe in the waiting process. The policy 
adopted by Mr. Chase of making the greenback 
a legal tender is condemned in these pages as 
unnecessary and unwise. That policy was de- 
termined—indeed, forced upon the department— 
by the conduct of bank officers who, disappointed 
that their institutions were not permitted to 
extend their own irresponsible issues, ¢hrew -out 
the treasury notes, which were not the legal ten- 
der, declining to receive them except at a dis- 
count, if at all. In self-defence the Government 
made their acceptance obligatory. It is idle to 
say that with our enormous expenditure, specie 
payment could have been maintained during 
the war. There was not coin enough in the 
couatry to maintain one-half of the paper cur- 
rency at par—indeed, the best European obser- 
vers doubt our ability now. It is unprecedented 
in the history of finance that any nation has been 
able to maintain the parity of paper with coin, 
unless the metal be largely in excess of the paper. 
A great deal of passion has been wasted over the 
silver question. It has its bright sides. Let us 
move slowly in these momentous matters, 


TOPICAL COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE 
CoMMON SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By R. C, Stone. Part I—Topical Course 
for Elementary Schools. Part I1I—Topical 
Course for High Schools. 16mo, pp. 114. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 
1878, 

The superiority of the American system of 
popular education over that of England or the 
Continent has been universally acknowledged 
since the remarkable displays in the educational 
departments at the Philadelphia and Paris Ex- 
positions. To this superiority the practical in- 
genuity applied to instruction has largely con- 
tributed. This topical course of study, the 
preface informs us, is a compilation from the 
courses of study of our most successful schools, 
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and the best thoughts of leading educators, It 
enables the pupil to make use of amy and a// text 
books bearing on the given topics, and also in- 
cludes all other relevant information within his 
reach. It promotes a symmetrical growth of 
knowledge, which is the first essential of a suc- 
cessful school system. 


THE PENNYPACKER REUNION, OCTO- 
BER 4, 1877. 8vo, pp. 52. BAIN & PENNY- 
PACKER, printers, Philadelphia, 

This is an account of a Reunion of the de- 
scendants of Heinrick and Eve Pannebocker, 
which was held in picnic style at Pennypacker’s 
Mills in the village of Schwenksville, Penn., on 
the 4th October, 1877, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the battle of Germantown, with which 
the village is associated. Six hundred and 
ninety-eight invitations were extended. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania was repre- 
sented, and many public men participated in 
the celebration. A sketch of the family was 
read. From it we learn that the first emi- 
grant of the name—Heinrich—was of Dutch 
origin and came to America prior to the year 
1702. He belonged to the sect of Mennonite 
Quakers to whom William Penn offered great 
inducements to make his colony their place of 
refuge. Arrived in Pennsylvania, he made con- 
siderable land purchases, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to three thousand four hundred and sixty- 
twoacres. He married about 1705. In war, the 
record of the family has been striking. Not- 
withstanding their Mennonite spirit, several 
were engaged in the revolutionary army; and 
they took their part in the War of 1812 and 
that with Mexico. General Galusha Pennypacker 
won his rank at the attack on Fort Fisher, at the 
age of twenty-two, the youngest general officer 
in the U. S. service. 

LIFE AND ITS RECORD IN THIS GEN- 
ERATION. An Anniversary Address delivered 
before the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, April 11, 1878, by SAMUEL 
Oscoop. 8vo, pp. 17. Printed for the Society. 
New York. 1878. 

We have already called attention to this in- 
structive address. Dr. Osgood recalls the services 
done to literature, science and art by a galaxy of 


“illustrious men, of whom Cooper, Irving, Mc- 


Vickar, Anthon, Alexander and Bethune repre- 
sented New York culture, and Bryant, Bancroft, 
Dewey, Channing and Morse that of New Eng- 
land. In the present sketch, which we are glad 
to see in this separate form, is added a warm trib- 
ute to Bryant, who has now passed into history, 
as Homer in Greece, Virgil in Italy, Shakespeare 
in England, as the National Poet of America, 
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THE CERAMIC ART. A COMPENDIUM 
OF THE HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE OF 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By JENNIE T. 
YOUNG, with 464 illustrations. 8vo, pp. 487. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 1878. 


In this volume the author announces her pur- 
pose to bring the results of recent research to 
bear upon some of the unsolved problems of 
“the science of Ceramics,” and to condense 
the wide literature on the subject into one 
comprehensive history. Her titles are divided 
into books, reciting I, the nomenclature and 
methods ; II, the Orient, with an early account 
of the art; III, Europe; 1V, America. This 
last is divided into chapters upon South Amer- 
ica, Central America, the Mound Builders, In- 
dian pottery, and the United States. In the 
Mound Builders and Indian pottery we find an 
excellent digest of the knowledge on the 
subject. In the last chapter on the United 
states is an account of the potters of the 
present day, and an opinion of the brilliant 
juture in store for the Ceramic art of America, 
based upon the rapidity of its recent progress 
and its present high excellence. Here will be 
found a description of the rich and inexhaust- 
ible beds of fine kaolin, or clay, in the deposits 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri and Indiana, 
of common white-ware clay in New Jersey, of 
abundant felspar in Maine, Connecticut and 
Maryland, and of equally abundant quartz or 
silica in Pennsylvania and Maryland, while we 
are informed that every section of the United 
States, from the Rocky Mountains to the State 
of Maine, has raw material in great variety as 
yet untouched. This promises well for our 
American Factories, while it is remarked that 
English clay is still imported, for want of a 
proper preparation of the native clay, This 
volume also closes with an excellent index, an 
indispensable addition to works of this charac- 
ter. This admirably printed volume, bound 
in the inexpensive and beautiful style of Amer- 
ican art, with which nothing from foreign pub- 
lishers, either English or Continental, can at all 
compare, comes from the press of the Harpers, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. A HOUSE- 
HOLD JOURNAL. Published at No. 84 East 
Nineteenth street, New York. 

This little paper is devoted to the interests of 
the Society of the Decorative Art, whose exhibi- 
tions are doing great service in the popularizing 
of good taste in matters of household use and 
ornament, Among its contributors we observe 
the well-known names of Mr. William C. Prime, 
Mr. Louis Tiffany, Mr. Russell Sturgis and 
General de Cesnola. We hope it may receive 
the support it deserves. 

Among the recent triumphs of American in- 
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dustry we notice, upon exhibition in the pottery 
collection, some ware contributed by Miss Mac- 
Laughlin, of Cincinnati, the glazing upon which 
is said to be of hardness and finish equal to the 
best of Limoges workmanship. If this prove to 
be the fact, a new industry is opening for Amer- 
ican manufacture. 


—_——— 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, A 
quarterly journal, devoted to early American 
History, Ethnology and Archeology. Edited 
by Rev. STEPHEN D. PrET. Vol. I, No. 2. 
July and August. Published by Brooks, 
ScHINKEL & Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 1878. 
Mr. Edwin A. Barber opens the second num- 

ber of this periodical with a comparison of the 

Pueblo Pottery with the Egyptian and Grecian 

Ceramics, an article well illustrated with text 

engravings. He invites attention to the close 

resemblance of the forms of vessels made by 
ancient Pueblo races to some of the ancient 

Greek and Egyptian vases ; especially disclaim- 

ing, however, the intention of advancing any 

hypothesis of race origin of the American peo- 
ples. Following this are short articles on the 
traditions of the Deluge among the tribes of the 

Northwest. There seem to be two traditions of a 

general destruction of life by water—one of a 

deluge by a falling rain, the other by a rising tide. 

Mr. Gatschet contributes a sketch of the Kla- 

math language, and the editor an excellent ana- 

lytic account of the location of Indian tribes 
from the pages of historians and travelers. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMAT- 
ICS AND BULLETIN OF AMERICAN NUMISMATIC 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Quarterly. 
October. Vol. XIII, No, 2. Published by 
the Boston Numismatic Society. 1878. 


In this number we find a continuation of the 
list of centennial medals, which is the most im- 
portant part of this number. Another on Ma- 
sonic medals, also a continuation, has a special 
interest to the members of the order. 


MASONIC MONTHLY; A MAGAZINE 
devoted to the interests of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity in General and of the Pacific Coast in 
Particular. Vol. I, No.6. September. J. 
W. KINSLEY, publisher. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

In this special publication may be found an 
account of the movement of the mysterious or- 


der on the Pacific coast. There is a list of Cali- 
fornia lodges, two hundred and fifty in number. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Thirteenth year. October, STRAHAN & Co, 
London, 1878. November, 1878. 

In the October number we find an article 
which well deserves the attention of American 
readers. Itis entitled England and America as 
manufacturing competitors, by Mr. James Hen- 
derson, who recently made a personal visit to 
some of the manufacturing districts of North 
America. Mr. Henderson does not believe that 
because the American manufacturer may find 
it to his advantage to ship goods to England at 
the present moment, it naturally follows that we 
are capable of permanent competition in an 
open market with our English rivals. While he 
acknowledges that North America possesses such 
unbounded natural wealth and resources that it 
would be rash to place a limit on her capabilities 
in a remote future, he finds in the evil influence 
of unsound restrictive commercial legislation a 
potent disqualification for successful competition. 

The advantages of the American cotton spin- 
ner over his British competitor he estimates to 
be, first, more convenient access to the raw ma- 
terial ; second, important natural advantages in 
the shape of water; ¢hird, a better educated 
and superior class of working people. Per con- 
tra, the advantages of the English cotton man- 
ufacturer are, first, the lower rates of interest 


upon capital ; second, the lower cost of buildings 
and machinery and mill furnishings; ¢hird, 
lower wages when trade is in a normal condi- 
tion; which is rendered possible by the lower 
cost of living in England; fourth, a sounder 
system of taxation ; //¢h, lower rates for fuel 
and for light ; s¢x¢h, more convenient and ready 


access to the markets of consumers. The bal- 
ance of advantage he considers to be on the side 
of the English manufacturer, and he does not 
look with alarm upon American competition in 
textile fabric. It is consoling to the American, 
however, to know from such a source that all 
of the English advantages can be overcome by 
a change in our legislation, while the superiority 
nature give us is immutable and eternal. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
AMERICAN PuBLIC (new edition), WITH AF- 
TER-THOUGHTS ON COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
EpucaTion. By Noau Porter, D.D., LLD., 
President of Yale College. 16mo, pp. 403. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York. 

The first large edition of this work has 
been for many years the authority on the subject 
whereof it treats. A second is now submitted 
by the learned author, with the addition of sev- 
eral new papers. Dr. Porter disclaims the idea 
of exhaustive treatment of any of the subjects 
in these essays, but holds them out as suggestions. 
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The book was originally written to meet the 
public demand upon the colleges of the United 
States to answer for their trust. This distrust 
of our colleges and of their systems of education 
was a consequence of the assaults upon the 
great schools and universities of England in the 
war against the too great prominence given to 
classics in the lecture room. Of late years the 
reaction has carried us too far. Both history 
and language are derivative, and without the 
Latin we of English descent cannot understand 
the meaning of our vocabulary, and without the 
Greek the purpose of the new words introduced 
by common accord into modern languages to 
keep pace with the requirements of progressive 
science, 

The closing chapters are devoted to the Ideal 
American University and the Co-education of the 
Sexes. Both are as yet in their tentative stages. 


ORIGINES ET FONDATION DU PLUS 
ANCIEN Ev&cH& pu NouvEAu Monpe, LE 
DiocisE DE GkG@:NLAND, 986-1176. Par E. 
BEAvuvols. Paris, E. Durass&. 1878. 

We have read this work with very great in- 
terest, and find it pervaded by a thoroughly 
historic spirit, and by historic methods, from 
beginning toend, ‘The author has made a very 
careful study of the Saga literature, and has a 
perfect command of his subject, which, with 
due respect to the indefatigable editors of 
Grenlands Historiske Mindesmerker, has never 
before found so ablea presentation. M. Beau- 
vois shows as clearly as need be, that from the 
discovery of Greenland, at the end of the tenth 
century, to Post-Columbian times, there was 
never a lack of communication between the two 
countries, and that the Permanent Bishopric, 
founded and represented by Arnold, was prac- 
tically continued to the sixteenthcentury. This 
memoir is taken from the proceedings of the 
Society of History, Archaeology and Literature 
of Beaune, and demonstrates that French schol- 
arship is thoroughly alive to the importance of a 
critical study of every subject connected with 
early America. 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PA- 
Pers, Vol. VI, No.5. November. Edited 
by Rev. J. WILLIAM Jones, D.D. Richmond 
Virginia. 

In this number the notable articles are Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s reply to General S. D. Lee’s 
claim to have established the artillery in position 
at Manasses on the occasion of the second battle 
there; the reports of Admiral Buchanan and 
Commander J. D. Johnston on the naval fight 
in Mobile Bay. 
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SECOND EDITION OF THE MONEY 
QUESTION—THE PAST AND FUTURE ASPECT 
OF THE LEGAL-TENDER PAPER-MONEY SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITEDStrates. A History of Banks 
and Banking on both Continents. Also a de- 
scription of National Banks and the gold basis 
system ; the Effect of resumption of Specie 
Payment, and unrobes the inter - convertible 
bond of its mysteries. By WILLIAM A. 
BERKEY. 8vo, pp. 392. Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, 1878. 

This is another of the arguments in favor of 
paper money, which we distinctly desire to have 
separated from the word greenback. We know 
of no better currency than a greenback issue 
by the United States, made by a reserve 
of coin in the Treasury interchangeable with 
gold and silver; but no currency is or can 
be money. The drift of the present volume 
may be seen from the statement of the author, 
that the specie basis of Great Britain has cen- 
tralized the wealth of the kingdom, and reduced 
the industrial classes to poverty. On the con- 
trary, he claims that France is freely supplied 
with paper, to take the place of coin when it is 


scarce. The converse is so notoriously true 
In England 


that it need only be stated. 
the proportion of coin to paper is five of coin 


to two of paper. In France twelve of coin to 
five and one-half of paper. Itis the large specie 
basis of France that preserves her from money 
perturbations. It is the small specie basis 
of England which subjects her to them. The 
strength of a financial system is in its base, and 
the only base is coin, : 

We believe with Mr. Berkey that the real issue 
for the American people to decide is not between 
specie and paper money, but between the bank 
currency system and the legal-paper money sys- 
tem. But until the paper money of the country, 
whether greenbacks or bank notes, we care not 
which, shall be largely reduced, and coin take its 
place in circulation, any discussion of the ulte- 
rior future of greenbacks or bank paper is un- 
profitable and futile. 


MONEY IS POWER—A SCIENTIFIC, 
HISTORIC, AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF FINANCE, with over sixty Statisti- 
cal Tables illustrative of the history and point- 
ing the arguments embraced in the work. 
Also a Review of Authors. By R. W. Jones. 
16mo, pp. 374. BRYAN, BRAND & Co. St. 


Louis. 1878. 

The purpose of the author in this volume is 
to present the statistical facts and monetary his- 
tory, collected in the course of an investigation 
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of the subject of money, in a useful and sys- 
tematic form. In his deduction Mr. Jones 
adopts what is currently termed the greenback 
view. He believes the financial distresses of the 
country to have been caused by the contraction 
of the currency since the war, and that the re- 
sumption act continues the evil, and fastens upon 
the country what he terms the destructive policy 
of contraction. In point of fact, however, the 
circulating medium of the country is sufficient 
for all demands upon it, as is evident from the 
fact that gold is not yet floating from hand to 
hand, The withdrawal of fifty millions of pa- 
per, whether of greenbacks or National Bank 
notes, it is immaterial which, would in our opin- 
ion be followed by a flowing into the circulating 
medium of an equal amount of coin to fill the 
vacuum, precisely as the smaller silver pieces 
flowed in to take the place of the retired frac- 
tional paper. This injection of gold into the 
circulating medium can now be continued with- 
out perturbation, and a solid money basis, simi- 
lar to those of France and England, be established 
for credit and business. The resumption act, as 
interpreted by Mr. Secretary Sherman, ‘‘ will 
keep the promise to our ear aad break it to our 
hope.” No greenback redeemed should be re- 
issued. Of course Mr. Sherman cannot thus 
deplete his treasury by the redemption of the 
greenbacks without a corresponding filling up. 
This can only happen by a surplus of revenue, 
which is not probable, or an issue of a funding 
bond, which should be the first business of Con- 
gress. 


ALLOCUTION FAITE A LA SOCIETE 
DE GHOGRAPHIE DANS SA SEANCE DU 21 No- 
VEMBRE, 1877. Sur la 2de Session du Congrés 
International des Américanistes. Par Ga- 
BRIEL GRAVIER, Membre de la Société, 
Rouen. 1877. 

This Allocution, by M. Gravier, author of the 
work entitled ‘‘ Découverte de l’Amérique par 
les Normands au Xé Siécle,” recently crowned 
by the Paris Geographical Society, will prove a 
timely publication for those who are unable to 
go through the two volumes devoted to the re- 
cent Congress at Luxembourg. M. Gravier, in 
a clear, comprehensive manner, exhibits the 
work done, and brings forward into prominence 
the most notable acts, at the same time indicat- 
ing something of the programme for the coming 
Brussels Congress, which will take up amongst 
other subjects those of ‘* Verrazano” and ‘‘Nor- 
ombega. It is to be hoped that the Congress 
next autumn may be duly represented by able 
and accomplished Americans, and that it may 
be furnished by American authors with copies 
of their recent works, that investigators abroad 
may be fully informed of what is transpiring here. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. Novem- 
ber-December. No. 265. D. APPLETON & 
Co. New York, 1878. 

This is universally admitted to be the most 
brilliant number of this excellent periodical. 
The leading article, from the pen of the accom- 
plished statesman, Horatio Seymour, treats of 
the Government of the United States, and the 
problems that confront it in the near-by future. 
‘The increase of our population at the rate of 
more than a million and a half last year is the 
first and most startling fact it has to deal with. 
And here Mr. Seymour asks if our systems of 
State or General Government are fitted to meet 
such a change? In his reply to this question, 
he shows that the safety of our institutions lies 
in the fact that the spirit and genius of our po- 
litical system tend to check the power of major- 
ities; the converse of which is generally believed 
both at home and abroad. Any controversial 
discussion of distribution of power between the 
General and State Governments is carefully 
avoided. 

The American system of government spring- 
ing from the individual is commended in glowing 
words, ‘* Under it our country has attained its 


power, its prosperity and its magnificent propor- 


tions. Look at it upon the map of the world. 
It is as broad as all Europe. Mark its bounda- 
ries! The greatest chain of fresh-water lakes 
upon the globe bathes its northern limits; the 
Atlantic and Pacific wash its eastern and western 
shores, and its southern borders rest upon the 
great Mediterranean Sea of Mexico. Our policy 
of government meets every local want of this 
vast region; it gives energy, enterprise and 
freedom to every community, no matter how re- 
mote or small; and this is done so readily and 
so peaceably that the process resembles the great 
and beneficent operation of nature.” Brave and 
timely words, now that it has become the fashion 
to decry American institutions, and belittle Amer- 
ican character. To the honor of Governor Sey- 
mour be it said, that in the hours of darkness 
and distrust, when men walk about the streets, 
crying woe! woe! woe! he has not despaired 
of the republic. Of such stuff were the men 
who laid the foundation of American freedom, 
and by such, of whatever party, under the bless- 
ing of heaven, it shall be maintained. 

Among other elaborate and excellent papers, 
we call special attention to one by James Parton 
on Antipathy to the Negro, in which he dis- 
cusses the relative feeling of the white to the 
negro and of the negro to the white, existing 
under the systems of slavery and freedom. He 
notes that color repugnance is usually observed 
to be strongest in the meanest. Prejudice is as 
inherent to ignorance as superstition. Better 
knowledge, Mr. Parton beautifully says, makes 
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better feeling, and all over the world begins to 
soften the prejudice of ages. Finally he con- 
gratulates the South on the possession of the 
negro, through whose assistance alone will the 
grand agriculture thrive, which cannot flourish 
unless there is a class to labor and individuals 
to contrive, 

Hurling the negro into politics Mr. Parton 
holds to be the cruelest stroke ever dealt since he 
was snatched from hisnativeland. The United 
States Government had only the choice between 
protecting the negro by the bayonet or the bal- 
lot box. Both experiments have failed. Nor 
was the success of either possible without an 
entire remodelling of the territorial divisions of 
the subjugated States. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES— THEIR STU- 
DENTS AND WorRK. By CHARLEs F, THWING. 
Small 8vo., pp. 159. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons. 
New York. 1878. 

This treatise opens in a most confident and 
hopeful manner, and we are of opinion that the 
author is not astray in his assertion ‘‘that the 
most delightful feature of the history of college 
education in America is the constant expansion 
of the curriculum.” In the old colony days 
the reading of the classics and an insight into 
theology were the essential results of a college 
education, The best of the institutions was 
little more than a highschool. To-day Harvard 
and Yale and the lesser colleges in their wake 
have spread into universities, at which any branch 
of study can be pursued with profit. 

Mr. Thwing’s book gives an account of the 
present status of instruction, morals, health and 
scholarship in our several colleges, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By 
ADAM SMITH, LL.D., F. R. S. 16mo, pp. 
780. R. WoRTHINGTON. New York, 1878. 
We are glad to see that the demand for this 

standard authority, the very text-book of politi- 
cal economy, has called out a new edition, and 
that it is published at a price which brings it 
within easy reach. In a country like our own, 
where the vote of the most ignorant individual 
has as much weight as that of the most intelli- 
gent, it is of first consequence to spread among 
the masses sound doctrines; and we undertake to 
say that there is no farmer or manufacturer in this 
country who would not profit by a reading of 
Adam Smith’s famous book, the strong common- 
sense lessons of which, put in a style of wonderful 
clearness, carry conviction in their very state- 
ment. We have but to test the thousand fallacies 
concerning the nature of money by his plain 
reasoning to detect the false from the true. 
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WESTERLY (RHODE ISLAND) AND ITS 
WITNESSES FOR Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS, 1626-1876, Including Charlestown, 
Hopkinton, and Richmond, until their sepa- 
rate organization, with the principal points of 
their subsequent history. By Rev. FREDERIC 
DENISON, A. M. 8vo, pp. 314. J. A. &R. 
A. REID. 1878. 

This well-edited and handsomely printed vol- 
ume treats of the townships occupying the 
southwestern corner of the State of Rhode Isl- 
and. Until its issue the chief authority upon 
the personal and local history of Rhode Island 
has been the Hon, Willkins Updike’s History of 
the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, into which, 
with true antiquarian verve, he inscribed the 
traditions of the settlement. In the preparation 
of the present volume Mr. Denison had the good 
fortune to fall upon the records of the Presby- 
terian Church. Westerly had her witnesses in 
the historic scene of the revolution. Governor 
Ward went from Westerly to represent Rhode 
Island in the Continental Congress. Doctor 
Joshua Babcock was one of the most eminent 
men of his day ; he was the personal friend of 
Franklin, who always made his home a resting 
place on his official tours. There is a separate 
chapter on graves and graveyards, Some ex- 
cellent illustrations add to the interest of the 
volume. Our one regret is that there is no in- 
dex, a great omission in a work of this charac- 
ter, the main value of which is for reference. 


GENEALOGY OF THE LEFFERTS 
FAMILY, 1650-1878. By TEuNIS G. BERGEN. 
8vo, pp. 172. JOEL MUNSELL. Albany. 1878. 
This is a well-arranged and printed ac- 

count of a well-known family, descended from 
Leffert Pieterson van Haughwout, who emi- 
grated in 1660 from Holland, and settled in 
Midwout (Flatbush), Long Island, upon land 
now occupied by successors in the fifth genera- 
tion, among whom John Lefferts of Flatbush 
and the wife of J. Carson Brevoort. A full-name 
index, simply and admirably arranged, bears 
witness to the judgment and thoroughness of the 
editor. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES, PART SEC- 
ond. Illustrated by Coats of Arms and Fac- 
similes. By LAWRENCE BUCKLEY THOMAS, 
4to, pp. 54. (With an appendix of fac-similes.) 
LAWRENCE B. THomas. Baltimore. 1878. 


In our April number (II, 255) a notice appeared 
of the first part of this elaborate work. This 
second part relates to the same subject, the 
Thomas family and those connected with it, and 
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contains merely such corrections and additions 
as had been received at the date of its publica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, OR THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Illustrated with plates en- 
graved from drawings from nature. By ALEx- 
ANDER WILSON and CHARLES LUCIAN Bona- 
PARTE. Popularedition. 8vo (three volumes 
in one), pp. 214, cxxxii and 390, 426. PORTER 
& Coates, Philadelphia. 

This is, as its title imports, a popular edition 
of this famous work on American birds. Wilson 
was a Scotchman by birth, who emigrated to this 
country in 1794, and by the advice of Bartram 
the tourist turned his attention to ornithology, 
in the pursuit of which study he made extensive 
pedestrian tours over the then unsettled country. 
Prevailing upon Bradford, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, to undertake the enterprise, he printed 
the first volume of his collections in 1808, 
Years were spent by him in obtaining subscribers 
to meet the expense of the vast undertaking and 
in the increase of his store of knowledge. He 
published seven volumes, and left behind him 
material for two more, which were edited after 
his death in 1813. The work was later contin- 
ued with similar enthusiasm by Charles Lucien 
Bonaparte. The enterprising publishers have 
done a good work in placing within popular 
reach this inexpensive and handy volume, 


DER DEUTSCHE ERINNERUNGEN 
AUS DEM PIONIER-LEBEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
IN AMERIKA. Band 10, Heft 7. September, 
This monthly continues to give the record of 

the early American settlers of German origin, 

and notices of the careers of the most successful 
and distinguished in the various walks of life. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
By RIcHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON and WILL- 
1AM HanpD Browne, 8vo, pp. 619. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia, 1878. 
The manuscript of the biography of this emi- 

nent statesman was submitted -to his perusal 

and carefully read by him. It therefore carries 
with it the authority of an autobiography. Mr. 

Stephens is not only a man of mark in public 

life, but an attractive character to a large circle 

of friends and acquaintances. He is descended 
from one Alexander Stevens, an English Jaco- 
bite, who fled to this country after the failure of 
the rising of forty-five, and after some service 
in the Braddock campaign, settled at the junc- 
tion of the Juniata and Susquehanna rivers. 
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His grandson, the subject of the memoir before 
us, was the son of Andrew B. and Margare‘ 

his wife, one of a Pennsylvania branch of a 
North of Ireland family of the name of Grier. 
He was born in 1812 on the banks of Kettle 
Creek in Wilkes county, Georgia, to which spot 
his grandfather had removed, With a limited 
education, obtained at one of the old field- 
schools and at the Locust Grove Academy, a 
Roman Catholic institution, he was sent bya 
friend to the Academy at Washington, Georgia, 
Here he received profound religious impressions, 
and at one time intended to enter the ministry. 
Later he changed his plan, and after a course of 
teaching began his studies for the bar at Craw- 
fordville, a small Georgiatown. His first public 
address was a Fourth of July speech, in which 
he distinctly avowed the political principles he has 
since consistently sustained—the sovereignty of 
the States and their right of individual secession. 
In 1836 he was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture, and again elected in 1840, joining, though 
with many misgivings, in the movement which 
overthrew Van Buren, and placed General 
Harrison in the Presidential Chair, In 1841 he 
declined a reelection to the Legislature, and was 
chosen to the State Senate in the fall; the 
declaration of the principles of the Georgia 
Whigs in 1842 wasfromhis pen. He was at once 


acknowledged as one of the leaders of his party, 
and in 1843, when but thirty-one years of age, 
was chosen representative to the United States 


Congress. In the campaign of 1860 he favored 
the election of Mr. Douglas. When Lin- 
coln was elected and secession had begun, he 
was persuaded to go to the convention called to 
take action for Georgia, and cast his vote against 
the withdrawal of Georgia from the Union, de- 
fending the right, but not believing in the expe- 
diency of secession. Still his views carried him 
with his State, and he was elected to the Pro- 
visional Government at Montgomery, and unan- 
imously elected Vice President of the Con- 
federacy. Here we must leave this interesting 
volume. His subsequent career is matter of 
well-known history. His social character is well 
known. He is one of the most companionable 
of men, the most fascinating and agreeable of 
companions. Like Lincoln, he combines in his 
temperament a morbid proneness to meditation, 
with genial and sometimes mirthful moods. 
He has always been an original and independent 
thinker, one of those who diffuses, but rarely 
reflects intellectual light. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY 
GuEst. By FREDERIC DE PEySTER, LL.D., 
F.R. H.S. 8vo, pp. 36. New York. 1878, 
This is a grateful tribute from Mr. de Peyster, 

the Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 

Leak and Watts Orphan House, in the city of 
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New York, to the memory of its excellent and 
lamented superintendent. 

It comes with a peculiar grace from the pen 
of this gentleman, who is immediately con- 
nected with the family of Robert Watts, the 
legatee and devisee of John George Leake, to 
whose liberality New York is indebted for this 
useful charitable institution. 


STUDENT'S TOPICAL HISTORY- 
CHART FROM THE CREATION TO THE PREs- 
ENT TIME, including Results of the Latest 
Chronological Research, arranged with Spaces 
for Summary that pupils may prepare and re- 
view their own chart in connection with the 
study of any history. By I. P. WHITComs, 
Principal of Young Ladies’ Seminary, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y, A. S. BARNEs& Co. New York, 
Chicago and New Orleans. 1878. 

There is no doubt of the practical use in in- 
struction of these tabulated forms. ‘The eye is 
the great medium by which knowledge is ac- 
quired. To the great majority of minds that 
which is heard is soon forgotten, that which is 
committed to memory leaves no certain impres- 
sion even, but that which is seen remains stamped 
upon the retina for a long period. The advan- 
tage of charts prepared in this manner is that 
the student, having the benefit of careful ar- 
rangement of the main facts of history, can sup- 
plement them by the additional facts ascertained 
by his own investigation, and by a well-known 
mnemotechnic law fasten them both upon his 
memory, the one recalling the other. The chart 
before us seems to be well adapted to this pro- 
cess of study. 


THE WHITE HORSE OF WOOTTON. 
A Story of Life, Sport and Adventure in the 
Midland Counties of England and on the 
Frontier of America. By CHARLES J. FOSTER, 
8vo, pp. 421. PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadel- 
phia. 

This spirited story opens in the woods of 
Wootton, in which the white horse is introduced 
by apparition. In the next chapter a red horse 
in flesh and blood comes upon the scene, mounted 
by the hero of the tale, Tom Scarlet of Grange. 

It is not long before Mr. Scarlet is safely landed 
in America, and crossing the prairies which skirt 
the Santa Fe trail. Here we find also the white 
horse in the flesh ; both man and beast passing 
through adventures which even in their extrava- 
gance are not impossible on our American 
frontiers, 
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ORATION PRONOUNCED BY COLONEL 
CHARLES C, JONES, Jr., on the occasion of 
the Unveiling and Dedication of the Confed- 
erate Monument, erected by the Ladies’ Me- 
morial Association of Augusta, in Broad 
street, in the city of Augusta, Georgia. 8vo, 
PP: 9- 

Those accustomed to the quiet and usually dig- 
nified style of the accomplished orator will be 
somewhat surprised to see the somewhat extrav- 
agant and hyperbolic flights of oratorical fancy 
here indulged in. History, poetry and romance 
are all ransacked for examples of heroism equal 
to that displayed by the Confederate soldiery. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST—A SER- 
MON PREACHED IN TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, 
ON SUNDAY MoRNING, SEPTEMBER 22, 1878, 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 8vo. A. WILLIAMS & Co, 
Boston. 1878. 

The visit of this distinguished gentleman, who 
represented not only one of the most famous of 
English Chapters, but one of the most illustrious 
of the noble houses of the Old World, will be 
long remembered by all whose happy fortune it 


was to be brought into personal contact with his 
genial and human character, his strong common 
sense, his rapid and impulsive judgments, and 


his keen, crisp manner of criticism. In the 
closing words of this sermon, the point of which 
is that religion must be the bond between the 
Eastern and Western nations, as Christ was the 
bond between the Eastern and Western races, 
Hebrew and Gentile, the eloquent Dean com- 
mends to each the work of moral regeneration, 
“‘a work which requires all the reverence, all 
the seriousness, all the repose of the East, all 
the activity, all the freedom, all the progress 
of the West; all the long past of Europe, all 
the long future of America—a work in which 
neither can do for the other, but a work which 
both can do together.” 

We wait with interest for the publication of the 
farewell sermon delivered at Grace Church, New 
York, which was full of apposite and character- 
istic reflections on American character, as it 
had presented itself to him on his visit. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL 
AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. October, 
1878. Boston. 

This number contains several valuable pa- 
pers, two of which carry illustrations. One, 
a Memoir of Nathaniel Greene, the well-known 
founder of the Boston Post newspaper ; a second, 
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a paper by Frederick Kidder on the discovery 
of North America by John Cabot in 1497, with 
a section of the Mapa mundi of Sebastian Cabot 
and a chart of the route of John Cabot. The 
writer expresses a natural surprise that we have 
not yet had from England a thorough history 
of the Cabots, compiled from materials recently 
brought to light. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HARTLIB, 
HAAK, OLDENBURG AND OTHERS OF THE 
FOUNDERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY WITH 
GOVERNOR WINTHROP OF CONNECTICUT, 
1661-1672. With an introduction and notes 
by Ropert C. WINTHROP, LL.D. Reprinted 
from the proceedings of the Society. 8vo, 
pp. 49. Press of JoHN WiLson & Son. 
Boston. 1878. 

This pamphlet contains a number of interest- 
ing letters, obtained by Mr. Winthrop from the 
Royal Society through the intervention of Sir 
Henry Holland. They were addressed by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Connecticut to the first Sec- 
retary of the Royal Society, and give a curious 
insight into the amount of knowledge on subjects 
of natural philosophy then current. 

In addition to these, Mr. R. C. Winthrop con- 
tributes from his own ample store of early 
American treasures two letters from Samuel 
Hartlib, the Master Hartlib to whom Milton 
addressed his essay on education, and whom 
Winthrop styled “ the Great Intelligencer of Eu- 
rope ;”’ also letters from Haak and Oldenburg, 
both friends of Milton’s also, and likewise from 
Lord Brereton and Sir Robert Moody. They 
all show an eager desire on the part of the wise 
men of England to learn all they could about 
the new country, over which the star of civili- 
zation had paused in its western transit. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By 
Joun R. G. HAssArD. With an introduction 
by the Rev. J. L. SPALDING, D.D., Bishop of 
Peoria. 12mo, pp. 378. Appendix, 27. THE 
CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SocIETY Co. New 


York. 1878. 

In the preface the reverend prelate announces 
the purpose of the introduction of this volume 
in the list of text-books of Roman Catholicschools 
to be to see that in the education of American 
youth the teachers do not lose sight of the 
rise, progress and social influence of the church 
in the United States. If the comments of the 
teachers who use the volume are as free from 
sectarian bias as the book itself, we do not see 
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that much religious influence will be exerted on 
the scholar. Wecz-n perfectly understand that 
the Catholics desire to exclude books which 
carry attacks upon themselves, We are glad 
to bear witness that Mr. Hassard has not com- 
mitted the error of which they complain. 


OUR WINTER EDEN—PEN PICTURES 
OF THE Tropics, With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Seward-Samana Mystery, now 
made public. By Mrs. WHLLIAM LESLIE CAz- 
NEAU. [Satchel series.] 4to, pp. 130. THE 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1878, 
The vein of this pleasing little fiction calls 

up to memory the charm of tropical life, with 

its lazy indifference to all that does not touch 
the sense, The famed beauties of Cuba are 
well knewn to many of us from actual expe- 
rience. Here we are taken in imagination 
through the recesses of the historic peninsula, 
and permitted to breathe the odors of the orange 
groves of Samana, In the appendix the author 
supplies a leaf for the history of the diplomatic 
mystery, which is connected with this Summer 

Eden, a spot which Mr. Seward endeavored to ac- 

quire for the United States. We here learn why 

the Dominican Government declined to carry out 
the proposed bargain and the consequent dismem- 
berment of their republic, and why the agent of 

Mr. Seward was compelled to return with the 

first instalment of the purchase money. 


FREE TRADE IN MONEY THE GREAT 
AND PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF FRAUD, POVERTY 
AND RUIN. STRINGENT Usury LAWS THE 
BEST DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST HARD 
-TimEs. An answer to Jeremy Bentham. By 
JouHN WuirrLe, LL.D., of Rhode Island. 
With an introduction by NAHUM CAPERS, 
LL.D. 8vo, pp. 62, AMERICAN NEws Com- 
PANY. NewYork. 1878. 

The older merhbers of our generation are 
familiar with Whipple’s article on usury laws, 
first published in 1836. We do not care to 
touch upon this question. The folly of any 
restriction on the free flow of money is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the well-known fact 
that money is cheapest where there are no laws 
restricting its price. Nor can we follow Mr. 
Capers in his introductory argument. He 
tells us that ‘Money is not property.” No 
economic conclusion which depends upon such 
a premise as this comes within reach of ordin- 
ary reasoning. This modern school of finance 
needs an alphabet, a grammar, a dictionary and 
a code of logic of its own. 
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GEORGIA; A GUIDE TO ITS CITIES 
Towns, SCENERY, AND REsouRCES. With 
tables, containing valuable information for per- 
sons desiring to settle within the limits of the 
State. By J. T. Derry. With illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 199. J. B. Lirrincott. Philadel- 
phia. 1878. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the 
value of these guide-books, and of the importance 
to libraries of having complete collections of them. 
They preserve an amount of local information 
which is extremely difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
This is an excellent guide for travelers also, and 
with its pretty illustrations will be a welcome 
companion to those who visit Georgia on busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

In this volume we find the reasons for the 
rapid growth of the Empire State of the South. 
An excellent school system and a liberality to- 
wards Northern settlers have attracted a large and 
enterprising population, which before the war 
gave her power, and is now regenerating her 
politically and morally. 


CATALOGUE OF THE CHESS COLLEC- 
TION OF THE LATE GEORGE ALLEN, Esq., 
LL.D. Prepared by his Executors, F. A. 
Jackson and G. B. KEEN. 8vo, pp. 89. 
Philadelphia. 1878. 

We notice this catalogue, which carefully de- 
scribes no doubt the most important and exten- 
sive collection on the subject in America; one 
only inferior to three or four of those in Europe. 
It is well printed, with bibliographal notes, 


SMITHSONIAN ARCHAEOLOGIC COL- 
LECTION OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MusEvM in charge of the Smithsonian Insti- 


tution, Washington, D. C. By CHARLES 
Rav. 4to, pp. 104. Published by the SMiTu- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington City. 1876. 


Professor Rau, whose researches in American 
archaeology are well known to all engaged in 
this branch of investigation, and whose opinions 
carry with them an almost undisputed authority, 
was entrusted in 1876 with the classification of 
the Smithsonian Archaeological and Ethnological 
Collections. While engaged upon this work he 
prepared the elaborate account now presented. 
The objects are classified in their separate di- 
visions of Stone, Copper, Bone Horn, etc.; and 
the text is elaborately illustrated by engrav- 
ings. The Smithsonian Collection is already a 
great store-house of this curious material, and 
is every day increasing its treasures by the con- 
tributions of intelligent investigators in every 
part of the continent. 
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NO DYNASTY IN NORTH AMERICA— 
THE WEST BETWEEN SALT WATERS; HupD- 
SON BAY A FREE BASIN LIKE THE GULF OF 
Mexico; Hupson STRAIT A FREE GATE 
LIKE THE STRAIT OF FLORIDA; MANITOBA, 
LIKE LouISIANA, A MARITIME STATE ; NORTH 
AMERICA FOR CITIZENS, NOT FOR SUBJECTS ; 
THE WEST AND ITS WAYS OUT TO THE COAST 
AND IN FROM THE OCEAN. Miscellany. By 
THOMAS S. FERNON. 8vo, pp. 89. For sale 
at BRENTANO’S LITERARY EMPORIUM. New 
York, 1878. 


The comprehensive title sufficiently indicates 
the purpose of the author of this politico-econ- 
omic tract. He looks to the annexation of the 
British American States, and points out the ad- 
vantages which will come from Hudson Bay asa 
distributing basinin summer time. A great deal 
of unnecessary field is traversed in this argument, 
which would have been more clear if its limits 
had been narrowed. 


LES CAISSES D’'EPARGNES AUX ETATS 
Unis. Par M.JoHN P. TOWNSEND. 8vo, pp. 
24. A. CHAIX & Cig, Paris. 1878. 

This is a memoir read before the International 
Scientific Congress of Provident Institution, 
which met in the Palace of the Trocadero, 
Paris, 4th July, 1878. It was translated from 
the text of Mr. Townsend, well known as the 
Vice President of the Bowery Savings Bank, by 
the Secretary of the Congress (M. de Malarce). 
It conveys in a brilliant and lucid manner the 
present condition of our savings institutions. 
From it we learn that there were 626 sav- 
ings banks in the United States; in eight 
States, containing nine millions of inhabitants, 
that the deposits reached the sum of $783,264,- 
256 from 2,184,264 individuals, an average of 
358 dollars for each individual. 

A general law of the United States, which 
would require the investment of fifty per cent. 
of the deposits iu United States securities, 
would give security to these institutions, and 
make a proper resting place for so much of the 
Government indebtedness. 


ROBINSON’S EPITOME OF LITERA- 
TURE, Monthly. Published by F. W. Ros- 
INSON & Co. Philadelphia. 1878. 


This excellent periodical deserves its name as 
a careful record of literature as it appears. In 
the number before us we find also an article of 
considetable interest on the Private Libraries of 
Philadelphia; the subject of the present paper 
concluding the account of the collection of Mr. 
Henry C. Lea. 
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IN MEMORY OF WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT, BorRN 1794, DIED 1878. 4to, pp. 72. 
EVENING Post OFFICE, New York. 1878. 
In a cheap and convenient form, this volume 

presents the articles printed in the New York 

Evening Post soon after the death of the great 

poet, who was for so many years the chief editor 

of that paper. It appropriately begins with 

Thanatopsis, his earliest, and closes with The 

Flood of Years, his latest work. It is prefaced 

by a photograph. 


THE NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. A 
Journal devoted to the interests of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. CHARLES 
A. CorFIN, Publisher, 85 and 87 John street, 
New York. 

This monthly is the first publication we have 
noticed that is entirely devoted to the militia of 
the country. As everything that relates to this 
branch of the service, which has played an im- 
portant part in our history from the colonial to 
the present time, is of value, we are glad to see 
a regular publication of this character in a shape 
that can be preserved for reference by students of 
military affairs, To the industry and judgment 
of its enthusastic publisher, Mr. Charles A, 
Coffin, the well-known printer, the public is in- 
debted for the conception of this periodical, 
which we are rejoiced to hear is an established 
success. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICAL Society. Vol. V. Fifth 
series. 8vo, pp. 532. Published by the Society. 
Boston. 1878, 


This volume contains the first section of the 
Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1674 to 1729, com- 
prising the part from 1674 to 1800; a period 
of remarkable interest in the history of the 
Commonwealth. An introduction supplies a 
genealogy of the Sewall family and of those 
allied to it. The volume is prefaced by a fine 
engraved portrait of Judge Sewall, from what is 
supposed to be an original picture, and is sup- 
plemented by an exhaustive and well-digested 
index. This publication has been long looked 
forward to with interest as a repository of au- 
thentic information as to the manners and cus- 
toms of the Puritans of New England, a race 
of which he may justly be called the last legiti- 
mate representative. Our readers are familiar 
with the admirable essay upon this diary by Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, prepared from the 
advance sheets of this volume, and printed in our 
number of November, 1877. The publication of 
the diary will be continued by the Society, 
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OUR MERCHANT MARINE-wA VOICE 
FOR AMERICAN COMMERCE. By CHARLES D. 
Hi... Third edition, revised. 16mo, pp. 64. 
D. APPLETON & Co. New York. 1877. 
This is a powerful plea from a gentleman, 

whose voice is well entitled to a national hear- 

ing from his peculiar advantages to speak of the 
subject whereof he treats, in favor of reasonable 
subsidies to fosteran American marine. The 
facts and figures presented show in what man- 
ner the United States have lost, and are still 
rapidly losing, their position as a maritime 
power. By a judicious system of government 
aid, Great Britain has interwoven the world with 
the network of her steam marine, and acquired 
ahold on the markets of the South American 
States which it willtake usa long time to weaken, 


THE LIFE AND SFRVICES OF COMMO- 
DORE JOSIAH TATTNALL. By CHARLES C, 
Jones, 8vo, pp. 255. Appendix, pp. 4. 
MorNING NEws PRINTING Housk, Savan- 
nah, 1878. 


This memoir of a gallant seaman, whom his 
companions in arms in the lost cause delight to 
honor, was written at the request of his family, 


and bears the weight of authority. The Com- 
modore belonged to a Georgia family, who de- 
scended from an emigrant from England to 
South Carolina in the beginning of the last cen- 


tury. Josiah was born at Bonaventure, the 
family estate, in 1795. His mother was the 
daughter of Edward Fenwick of South Caro- 
lina. He wascommissioned midshipman in the 
United States Navy in 1812, served with dis- 
tinction under Decatur against the Algerines; 
in the Mexican war on the coast service, and at 
Canton in the joint attack of the American and 
English forces on the forts in 1859. When 
Georgia left the Union he went out with her, 
and entered the Confederate service. In 1862 
he succeeded Buchanan in command of the Vir- 
ginia, and blew heruptoescapecapture. After 
the war he resided for some time in Nova 
Scotia, but returned to Savannah, where he died 
in 1871. The personal incidents of his career 
are well narrated in this volume, which will re- 
main an enduring testimony and an historic 
record of events, which grow in interest as time 
rolls by. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF 
History AND BroGrapruy. No. 3 of Vol- 
ume II, 


In this number of this excellent Magazine we 
find several interesting articles. The leader by 
Professor Oswald Seidensticker of the University 
of Pennsylvania gives an account of William 
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Penn’s travels in Holland and Germany in 1677, 
which throws considerable light on the state of 
religious thought on the European continent. 
Penn paid little attention to nature or art in 
his travels, but neglected no individual who 
could further his schemes of colonization or aid 
the cause of the Friends. He even interviewed 
Peter the Great, the Russian Czar, in behalf of 
the Friends, but whether his winning manners 
touched the callous heart of the wise but unsen- 
timental prince we do not learn. The military 
operations near Philadelphia in 1777-78 are de- 
scribed in aletterfrom Tom Paine to Dr. Frank- 
lin, This is followed by a paper on the Stamp 
Act in New York and Virginia, by Charles R. 
Hildeburn, from the Swift papers in his pos- 
session, 

A fine steel-plate engraving of Francis Hop- 
kinson, from a painting by himself, prefaces the 
number, as an illustration of a sketch of Hop- 
kinson, one of the centennial collections of bi- 
ographies. 


AN ORATION BEFORE THE HISTOR- 
ICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF NEW- 
BURY, Essex County, Mass., September I1, 
1878, commemorative of the Settlement of 
Newbury, A. D. 1635. By GrorcEe D. 
Wi.pes, D.D, 8vo, pp. 27. T. WHITAKER. 
New York. 1878. 

The reader need not look to this oration for 
any historic reminiscences of the town of New- 
bury. That field, the author tells us, was fully cov- 
ered by its patient and judicious historian, Joshua 
Coffin. The orator discoursed upon subjects of 
general historic interest, from Runnymede to 
Plymouth Rock, and closed with an eloquent 
apostrophe to his tempting theme, ‘‘ Old New- 
bury.” 

ILLUSTRATED GUIDE AND SOUVENIR 
oF DETROIT. Withnew Map. 16mo, pp. 67. 
SILAs FARMER & Co. Detroit, Michigan. 
This prettily illustrated little volume will be 

found a handy and instructive companion by vis- 

itors to the lake city. 


THE AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 4to (in num- 
bers). J.C. BuTrre. New York. 1879. 
In this gallery our well-known engraver is 

doing a good work by presenting portraits and 

biographical sketches of some of the most prom- 
inent Americans in various walks of life. The 
text is carefully prepared, and the portraits, 
among which we particularly notice as excellent 
those of John Russell Bartlett and the late 
Evert A. Duyckinck, are of general interest, 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WHALE 
FISHERY FROM ITS EARLIEST INCEPTION TO 
THE YEAR 1876, By ALEXANDES STARBUCK. 
8vo, pp. 767. Plates, vi. Published by the 
author. Waltham, Mass. 1878. 

In the introduction to this volume we learn 
that its preparation was undertaken at the re- 
quest of Professor Spencer F. Baird, United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
whose labors in the preservation and propaga- 
tion of this important element of our food and 
commerce have been so signally successful from 
Maine toOregon. The Report gives an account 
of the celebrated whaling posts of Nantucket, 
Long Island, Cape Cod, Salem, Boston, Rhode 
Island, and Martha’s Vineyard, from 1700 to 
1750; of the same, and New Bedford and Will- 
iamsburgh from 1750 to 1784, a period when 
foreign wars diminished the whaling fleet, but 
give ample employment to the hardy seamen 
who manned it. Little was left of it in 1784, 
and the record from that year to 1812 is one of 
varying and uncertain life. The peace of 1815, 
which established sailors’ rights, gave an instant 
impulse, and in 1820 Nantucket alone had a 
fleet of seventy-two ships, with an aggregate of 
20,449 tons, besides smaller craft. During the 
civil war in 1865 the Shenandoah made havoc 
in the Pacific with the peaceful fleet, pursuing 
her captures into Behring's Straits. But this 
was not without its compensation to the Union 
cause, as thousands of men, driven from their 
employment, enlisted in the United States Navy, 
and at Mobile, New Orleans and on the block- 
ading squadrons applied the /ex éalionis with 
merciless severity. 

In 1871 the Arctic fleet met with a terrible 
disaster. Thirty-four vessels off Point Belcher 
were crushed in the ice, and at one time there 
were twelve hundred shipwrecked seamen in 
Honolulu. Whaling has since declined, and 
on the Ist January, 1877, the entire fleet was 
reduced to one hundred and twelve vessels. 
The narrative of the rise and fall of this great 
business is full of chapters of thrilling interest. 
A continuous table, covering several hundred 
pages, gives the record of allthe vessels engaged 
from 1784 to 1877, a monument of patience, re- 
search and industry. 


THE LIFE AND MILITARY SERVICES 
oF General WILLIAM SELBY HARNEY. By 
L. W. ReEAvis. With an introduction by 
General Cassius M. CLay. 8vo, pp. 477. 
BRYAN, BRAND & Co, St Louis. 1878. 
The life of this well-known soldier includes 


an eventful period of our history. His first 
commission was dated February 13, 1818, and his 
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earliest service was in pursuit of the Lafitte 
pirates, who invested the swamps of Louisiana 
at that time. He was prominent in the two 
Seminole or Florida and Black Hawk, all 
Indian wars, and later as Colonel of Dragoons 
in the Mexican war, where he did good service 
during the siege of Vera Cruz. <A quarrel with 
General Scott led to his being relieved of his 
command. He was tried by court-martial for 
disobedience of orders on charges owe by 
General Worth, and was reprimanded by order 
of the court. Marcy, who was then Secretary 
of War, sympathized with Harney, and by order 
of the President rebuked Scott. Restored to 
his command, he again broke orders, but being 
successful in a gallant affair at the Madellin, 
was excused by hiscommander, At Cerro Gorda 
he distinguished himself by a brilliant charge 
upon the Mexican batteries, which he carried, 
and was promoted Brigadier-General. At Con- 
treras he was equally dashing, and at the con- 
clusion of peace was ordered to Washington 
with dispatches. Later he served in the Indian 
country and against the Mormons, 

In 1859, with characteristic independence, he 
resolved to settle the dispute with regard to the 
English occupation of the Island of San Juan 
on the Oregon coast by the sword, and took 
forcible possession. He was sustained by the 
Government, and maintained his position until 
the arrival of General Scott as an arbiter; 
the dispute resulting in an ultimate abandon- 
ment of all British claims to the territory in 
dispute. 

When the civil war broke out he was in com- 
mand at St. Louis, but was shortly after removed 
from the command of the Department of the 
West by Mr. Lincoln. Upon this part of his 
career his biographer claims to have vindicated 
the character and conduct, the honor and patri- 
otism of General Harney. He was placed upon 
the retired list early in 1861, and General Lyon 
placed in command. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the Amer- 
ican Indians, with whom, from first tolast, Har- 
ney had much to do. 


THE JOHNSON MANOR —A TALE OF 


THE OLDEN TIME IN NEw YorK. By JAMES 
KENT. 16mo, pp. 304. G, P. PuTNAms’s 
Sons. New York. 1877. 


The scene of this story, the main incidents of 
which are drawn from a family record, and de- 
scribed many years since by a prominent actor in 
the drama of life it portrays, is laid in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. The time the beginning of the 
present century. In one of the chapters will be 
found an interesting and vivid description of the 
famons Thayendanega. 
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THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC—AN HIS- 
Toric Stupy. By C. EDwARDs LESTER. 8vo, 
pp. 104. THE AMERICAN NEws ComPANy, 
New York. 1878. 

The purpose of this pamphlet appears to be an 
argument in favor of Diaz, and a denunciation 
of Lerdo, whom the author considers the arch 
enemy of the peace of Mexico, A sketch is given 
of the history of the country under Spanish rule. 
A comparison is drawn of its condition in the 
fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, and an 
account of the national movements since 1857. 
The one great need of Mexico is closer commer- 
cial relation with the United States, and the 
author recommends the establishment of a Zoll- 
verein for the entire American hemisphere. 
The outward pressure of the products of the 
Western United States will ere long bring about 
a compulsory solution of the problem, 


WAMPUM. A PAPER PRESENTED TO 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia, By ASHBEL Woopwarp, M. 
D., of Franklin, Conn. 4to, pp. 61. J. 
MUNSELL, Albany, 1878. 


This paper, originally read before the Society 
in 1868, is now for the first time given to the 


public. It treats of Indian money from the day 
when the Cacique of Cuba offered to Columbus, 
on his landing from his second voyage to the 
New World, a string of shell-beads as assurance 
of welcome, until the final decline of its use 
among our own Indians. It was in use in New 
York in 1693 as an equivalent for silver in small 
sums, and accepted for ferriage for half a cen- 
tury ; often the only circulating medium among 
the Dutch, and fora quarter of a century a legal 
tender in New England. ‘The last recorded in- 
stance of its use as a ratification of a treaty was 
at Prairie du Chien in 1825. 


THE GRAVEYARDS OF BOSTON. 
Firt volume, Copp’s Hill Epitaphs. 
pared by WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 8vo, pp. 
116, Joe. MuNSEEL, Albany. 1878. 

In the year 1852 Thomas Bridgeman published 

a book entitled Memorials of the Dead in Bos- 

ton, which purported to contain an exact tran- 

script of the inscriptions in Copp’s Hill burying 
ground, The want of exactness and completeness 
in the work gave rise to the present publication, 
which contains two thousand inscriptions, the 
accuracy of which is beyond question, since they 
were prepared by the late Thomas B. Wyman, 

Jr., well known for his thoroughness and pains- 

taking in all labors of this kind. 

Equally faithful copies of the inscriptions in 
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other graveyards in old Boston were made by 
Mr. Wyman for Mr. Whitmore, and we sincerely 
trust that the present volume will meet sufficient 
encouragement to warrant their publication. 
The work is well enough printed, and there are 
plates of the various coats of arms on the stones. 

The King’s Chapel yard, the first in Boston 
proper, was fenced in 1642 ; the second in date, 
the Copp’s Hill yard, which was designated as 
the _ place for burial by an order of the town 
in 1660, 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER—A MAN- 
UAL OF TyPoGRAPHY. Containing practical 
directions for managing all departments of a 
printing office, as well as complete Instruc- 
tions for Apprentices. With several useful 
tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms 
in every variety, hints to authors, etc. By 
THOMAS MACKELLAR, 8vo, pp. 383. MAc- 
KELLAR, SMITHS & JorRDAN. Philadelphia. 
1878, 

In a note to this, the eleventh edition of this 
standard authority of American printing offices, 
the publishers announce that its success is with- 
out a parallel in typographical literature; ten 
editions, or about ten thousand copies, having 
been disposed of since the day of publication. 
While an indispensable hand-book to the prac- 
tical printer, it is full of information that any 
one who has anything to do with book-making, 
whether as publisher, editor, writer or proof- 
reader, should thoroughly understand. 


THE ETHICS OF SPIRITUALISM —A 
SYSTEM OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY FOUNDED IN 
EVOLUTION AND THE CONTINUITY OF MAN’S 
EXISTENCE BEYOND THE GRAVE. By Hupson 
TUTTLE, 16mo, pp. 155. Published. by the 
RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HousE, 
Chicago, 1878. 

We have here an effort to base a system of 
morals upon the constitution of man, The au- 
thor scouts the idea that man has ever had any 
higher estate than the present, and needs no 
other redemption than he is certain to obtain by 
his inherent susceptibility of infinite improve- 
ment. In spiritualism and its teachings of the 
future, the author seems to find more authorita- 
tive lessons of morality than are to be derived 
from the experience of the past. We are asked 
to listen to a voice. To us, we frankly admit, 
no voice from beyond the confines of this world 
has ever made itself audible. In the words of 
the poet, the author ‘‘hears a voice we cannot 
hear.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL (REVIEW. 
November—December, 1878. A. S. BARNES 
& Co. New York. 1878. 

This number closes the fifth volume of this 
valuable periodical, which increases in interest. 
Following the example of the Xevue des Deux 
Mondes, a new feature is introduced in the be- 
ginning of a serial novel; A Shocking Story, by 
Wilkie Collins, Of interest to historical stu- 
dents, we especially note articles by George W. 
Julian on Pending Ordeals of Democracy; by 
A. R. Spofford on The Government Library 
at Washington; by Horace White on the ab- 
sorbing topic; After Specie Resumption—What? 

Mr. Spofford’s article is of peculiar value to 
all who concern themselves with the progress of 
our great public libraries. He takes up the his- 
tory of the Government collections at Washing- 
ton at its inception in 1800, with the modest 
appropriation of five thousand dollars from 
Congress, and follows it through its various 
vicissitudes to the present day, when its shelves 
hold 340,000 books, besides 120,000 pamphlets ; 
to which he adds that at its present rate of ac- 
cession, without extraordinary additions, it will 
number half a million within ten years, and one 
million within forty. He closes this sketch with 
an appeal to Congress to provide a suitable build- 
ing for this repository of the nation’s learning, 
the completeness of which the copyright laws 
of the United States secure beyond the compe- 
tition of any other public institution. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRY- 
ANT, by ROBERT C, WATERSTON, at the Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
June 13, 1878. With anappendix, 8vo, pp. 
53. JoHN Witson & Son. Boston. 1878. 


All sections of the country have united in do- 
ing honor to our national poet. Among the 
tributes to his memory this is particularly inter- 
esting, as coming from one who accompanied 
Mr, Bryant in his visit to the famed castles of 
the Rhine, and had opportunities of watching 
him in his intercourse with that nature of which 
he was so earnest a votary. We are not sur- 
st to hear that he was familiar with the 

istory and character of every shrub, His eye, 
says Mr. Waterston, embraced everything ; the 
stupendous ruin, the winding river, the encir- 
cling mountains, the motions of the birds, their 
varied songs, the clouds sailing through the 
heavens and each floating shadow on the land- 
scape. Nothing escaped him. They stood 
together at the grave of Virgil; and while in 
Naples, before a small company, the poet was 
haptized, standing with snow white head and 
flowing beard Jike one of the ancient prophets, 
while through the open window shone smooth as 
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glass the bay, over which the apostle sailed when 
he brought Christianity from Alexandria to Italy. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VERMONT 
HIsTOoRICAL SOCIETY, OCTOBER 15, 1878. 
8vo, pp. 47. J. & J.M. PoLanp. Montpe- 
lier, 1878. 

Besides the usual record of the progress of 
the institution in its various branches, this 
pamphlet contains a Memorial Address on the 
Life and Character of the Rev. William H. 
Lord, D.D., read onthe occasion by Kev. Mat- 
thew H. Buckham, Mr, Lord was graduated 
at Dartmouth, and pursued his theological stud- 
ies at Andover, soon after which he was called to 
the Congregational church in Montpelier, where 
he remained, admired and beloved, until his 
death, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
thirtieth of his pastorate, in March, 1877. 





NOTICE 

During the present year special attention 
will be given in the Magazine to the geog- 
raphy of the American Continent, as shown 
upon early globes. In the present number 
our readers will find a critical article upon 
the Globe of Ulpius in the possession of the 
New York Ilistorical Society. The next will 
be the ‘‘ Lenox Globe,” an instrument now 
unknown to but few persons, and of which, 
up to the present writing, no public mention 
has been made, though it is probably the oldest 
post-Columbian globe extant. It was found in 
Paris about twenty-five years since by the archi- 
tect Richard M. Hunt, who presented it to Mr, 
Lenox, among whose priceless collections in 
the ‘‘ Lenox Library” it isnow preserved, This 
globe is one of the nine ancient terrestial globes 
of which we have personal knowledge ; that be- 
ing the number of those antedating the middle 
of the sixteenth century, unless others are 
still lying in seclusion. The ‘f Lenox Globe” 
is of copper, and about eight inches in diameter, 
the workmanship being excellent. It probably 
belongs to the period of 1510-12, It was pur- 
chased by Mr. Hunt as a curious antique, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that it would not have 
left Paris so easily if its existence had been 
known to the savans of that city. New York 
is fortunate in possessing two—a very fair pro- 
portion—of the most interesting of these ancient 
witnesses to geographical knowledge. Epitor. 
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